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- With their MANAGEMENT. — 


General rules for ordering the ground for or fies : 


T HE, beft feafon for fowing grafs feed is 
the latter end of Auguft, and the begin- 
ning of September, that the grafs may be we}] 
_ rootéd before the froft fet in, which is apt to | 
turn the plants out of the ground, when they. 
are not well rooted. This feed fhould be 
-.fown in moift weather, or when there is a 
profpect of fhowers,; towards the middle of 
; : : a er i March 
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_ March will be a good time, if the feafon is 


~ favourable. | 
: The land on which orats felts is intended to 
be fown, fhould be weil ploughed, and clear- 
ed from the roots of nox:ous weeds, fuch as 
-_eouch-erafs, fern, rumes, heat, gorfe, broom, 
reft-harrow, which, if left in the ground, 
will foon get the beter of the grafs, ard over-_ 
run the Jand. Therefore, in fuch places 
where either of thefe weeds abound, it will 
be a good method to plough up the furface 
in April, and Jet it lie fome time to dry ; then 
jay it in fmall heaps and burn it.- The afhes 
fo produced, when Jaid en the land; will be 
good manure for it. ‘The method of burn~. 
ing the land is particularly ufeful; efpecially, 
i itisa cold iff foil; bur where couch era{s, 
fern, or reft harrow is in plenty, whofe roots 
ran far under ground, the land muft be 
ploughed two or three times pretty deep in 
dey weather, and the roots carefully harrowed 
-off each ploughing; which is the moft fure 
way to deftroy them- Where the land -is 
very low, and of a ftiff clayey nature, which 
holds water in winter, it will be of finguiar 
feryice to make fome under-ground drains. to 
carry off the wet, which if detained too long 
on the ground. will render the grafs four. 
Before the feed is fown, the furface of the . 
tle ground fhould be made level and. fine, 
ctherwile the feed will be buried unequal. 
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The quantity of grafs-feed for an acre of land 


3 is ufually three buthels, if the-feed is clean, 


otherwife there muft be 4 greater quantity al- 
lowed ; when the feed is fown, it muft be | 


gently harrowed in, and the ground rolled 


with a wooden roller: which will make the 
furface even, and -prevent the feeds being 


blown in patches. When the grafs comes up, 


if there fhould be any bare fpots, where the 
feed has not grown, they may be fown again, 
and the ground rolled, which will fix ‘the 
feeds ; and the firft kindly fhowers will bring 


F » BP the grafs, and make it very thick. 


Where land is defigned to be laid down for 
many years, it will be proper to fow with the 
grafs feed fome white trefoil, or Dutch. clo- 
ver; which is an abiding plant 5 fpreads clofe 


on the-furface of the eround, fending forth 


roots at every joint; and makes the “clofett 


-fward of any, and is the fweeteft feed for cat- 


tle: fo that, whenever land: is laid down to 
pafture, there fhould always be fix or eight. 
pounds of this feed upon each acre. | 

The following fpring, if there’ fhould be 


any thiftles, ragwort, or fuch other treuble- 


i 


fome weeds, come up among the grafs, they 
fhould carefully be cut up in a fpaddle before 
they grow large ; and this fhould be repeated 


two or times in the fummer, which will effec- 


/_piually deftroy them ; for if thefe plants are 


faffered to ripen their feeds, they will be 
7 ‘2 3. te ee x _ blowa 
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blown’ all over the ground, their feeds having: 
down adhering to pee which affitts their 
tranfportation ; ; fo that they are, often carried 
by the wind to a great diftance, and thereby. 
become very ‘troublefome- weeds: to the grafs. 


v feveral kinds of Graffesy. with their manager 


ment. 


Of. Nonfc. Nonfuch trefoil is biennial; 
or lives but two years. ;. it goes by the feveral: 
names of nonfuch, b'ack feed, and hopclover.. 
The feeds are yellow, and covered with black, 
husks: it wilt grow upon the pooreft land 
that is; and though worn out by frequent til- 
lage, yet it will produce good and profitable 
crops of grafs, It makes carly pafture,. which: 
is very good for cattle, efpecially for cows,, 
caufing great increafe of milk; and the hay is. 
very nourithine and fattening, provided it be 
mowed and made whilft it is full of yellow 
b'offoms, and net oevr dried, being- foon 
moved; and then it wi'l_not ‘tole its colour,; 
nor fhrink im making, as the clover grafs, 
does, being much finer. and greener. It is 
allo exceeding good for ewes and lambs, be- 
ing a found feeding, and free from rattennefs,. 
Nor is it fubject to furfeit the cattle, as the 
cloyer; and therefore it is very good, for 


preventing this mifchief, to mix in the fowe ~ 
“ang one moiety of this feed with one of clor 
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ese er 
ver, which thrive very well together, and. af” 
‘ford good hay and good pafture for all: forts 
of cattle. ‘It is fown in {pring upon, corny and 
-mouit be harrowed in with buthes, or Both: 
harrows:;,and at the fame time a, wooden. 
roller fhould be drawn over-the ground to 
prefs in the feed, and, to make the furface 
{mooth... Twelve or fourteen pounds of cleam ~ _ 
feed is fufficient for an acre ; ; but ia. the hulls, 
a bufhel anda half or two bubhels fhould be 
allowed. ‘When it is. defigned for feed, it 
mu(ft not be mowed. for hay, nor paftured in 
fpring, as is the method with. broad clover. 
Of Saint-Foin, (Onobrichis). This grafs 18 
-alfo. called, cockfhead, or French grafs.; it 
will grow upon barren, dry ftrong grounds, 
hardly fit for corn or grafs; but. of- all clays 
and other cold and, wet foils, though deep 
_ and rich, will not bear it, There. is fuch 
_ vaft improvement made with this feed, that | 
grounds not worth two fhillings an acre, may 
be made thirty’ or forty fhillings. It is a 
large and light feed, and therefore you muft 
allow fix lbufhels to an acre, though fome al- 
low but three or four. It isa very {weet and 
-pourifhing herb, but above all, it is obferved 
to increafe milk in quantity and quality be- _ 
yond any grafs yet known in the whole world: - 
wherefore it is. advifeable to. keep. cows upon - 
it for a dairy, “If rightly ordered. at firft, it 
wil laft fifteen: or Be cp fome fay thirty. 
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~years,. without any emendations of dung, 
where the Jand agrees with Ir: but it is beft 
to be fometimes mowed and fometimes fed. 
The true faint foinis imported in great quan- — 
+ / tides from Dunkirk or Calais ; and 1s fold at 
the feed: fhops’ in London and elfewhere. 
There is a baftard fort in Berkthire, Wilt- 
‘fhire, and many’ other counties; but it is. 
much inferior to the true faint-foin. The . 
feaions for fowing it, are from the beginning 
of Auguit to the end of September; and in 
fpring, trom the beginning of February till 
the end of March ; and the’ earlier it 1s fown. 
in either feafon the ‘better. © In autumn the 
tillage muft be. as if for wheat, fiaely plow-. 
“ed, and -alfo harrowed ; and then fow it and 
- harrow it again to cover the feed. In ‘au-— 
~ tumn it muft be fowéd alone .without erain 
but in {pring with oats or barley, and two 
bufhels of either is enough to-an acre. In 
. fpring, the husbandry muft be the fame in all 
tefpects as for fummer corn. New broken 
eround cannot ‘be. fown with. it; but if the 
‘ground be prefently turned_up after the crop. 
is off; and well harrowed, it may be fit to fow 
the fpring following.. The ground fowed with 
this feed muft be well fenced in, and fecured: 
‘from cattle the firft year: the fecond it may 
_ be mown, and fed much about Allhalontide ;— 
“but if the weather’ proves wet, the cattle 
fhould be turned out, for fear of {poiling the ~ 
Pe he , ~ £OOts. 
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roots before they are thorough ftrong, cyohitehy 


will not be till the third year ;. but always af- 
ter, as long as it laits, it may be either. mow- 
ed, or fed at pleafure... When it is defigned 
-to,be mowed, it mutt Be laid in about Lady-. | 
day, anda will be fic to mow about the mid- 
dle of May, if in full bloom. | It is made in 
all refpects as other hay, and is very good for 
- all cattle, except theep, as being too grofs 
for them, breeding flore of milk ;- but in the 
winter feafon itis cood for fheep. 3 
‘Great Clever. That is beft that is bioweht: : 
from Flanders, and bears’ the .great red of 
purple honeyfuckle, its feeds being much the 
fize of tiiuftard-feed, but more. oblong ; and 
that the greenith yellow colour is moft liked... 
Mortimer fays the Englifh feed is beft; and. 


fuch as is of a greenith colour with. a caft of » 


red, that which is black never growing fo » 
well. Take care that it be good new feed, 
-otherwife your crop will be but indifferent, 
there being great deceit ufed in it by many 
feed{men. “You may know whether-the feed 
be- good, by trying it in a glats of water, 
where all that fwims is to.be rejected. There- 
is.a certain fly which is fometimes. known. to.» 


re, eat this feed in the ground, but that inconve- 


nience is eafily prevented, by fteeping it for 
the fpace of a night in foot; and as much 
‘urine as will det it a liquid. I advife never 
to fow lefS than twenty pounds of feed upon. 

an 
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anacte. Many, no doubt, will object again 


this. as. a double. charge, becaufe it is com- 
mon to fow no more chan ten or twelve; but 
a man that is not quite ignorant,’ will eafily 


imagine, that the. thicker : this little feed’ is 


fown, the thicker it will fpring, and’ the bet- 
ter keep down all weeds and cominon orafs, 


and confequently — of | double advan- | 


tage, 
T advife to fow it in Auputt or September, 
and alone, inftead of fowing i it in the fpring, 


and with corn, which has many convenien-_ 


cies; it will rife thick, and fwarth the ground, 
before the hard: weather comes in, and there- 


by. not only gather ftreneth to’ defend itfelf - 
agzainft the winter frofts, but will be fo early 


in the fpring, that you might mow st the firft 
time in the: very begining of May or perhaps 


fooner? it is fit to cut when it begins to — 


-knot. 
“When the firft hard froft have -bound the 
earth fo faft that you may bring horfes upon 
it without damage to the roots “oF the clover, 
this is the very point of time in which you 


fhould beftow about eight or ten load of fea 
owle, fea-fand, fheeps dung, &c. upon every — 


“acre, if heavy land; if. light land, chalk, 
marle,-clay, &c. taking care to f{pread it as 
equally as may be, that when the froft dif- 
folves, the rain may drive the ftrength of the 
manure into the earth, which in the tender 
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infancy of her new: turf will: eafity admit it, 
to the nourfhment of the:roets and farprifing 
inc eafe of the Soe both as to quantity and 
Aweetnefs.. | 
Three years your claves ph managed , 
~ will thrive amazingly, and produce an unex- 
pected profits but let not that tempt you to 
_- continue it-longer. At the end of the third 
fummer break it up, and after two plough- 
“ings iow it. in fprine with barley; take two 
crops of wheat fucceflively, and them with- 
’ ‘out manuring, lay it down with clover. | Al- 
ways obferve.an alternate hufbandry ; three | 
years ploughing, and three. years elover. You 
cannot guels the advantage which will accrue, 
by a ftrict adherence to this one rule. - Your 
- Jand fo managed will for ever retain ‘its full 
vigour, yearly afford the largeft crops, and 
never fall under a poffibility of being worked 
out of heart: a fate, which almoft all the 
«lands in England are forced to fubmit to, by 

the prefent practice. | 
This is a very profitable sate and will 
produce three or four crops in a year, that is, 
three to mow, and one to feed cattle the fol- _ 
lowing winter. | 
It very much enriches ground, and chokes 
up and kills weeds, It fucceeds beft on a 
good loamy foil, but will grow very well upon 
chalky, and moft other kinds of lab that 

will bear corn, 

Ir 
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It is good for cattle, fheep and fwine, ei- 
ther in the green herb or hay, and caufes 
great increafe of milk. 

When cattle are turn’d in to feed at large 
upon it, this muft be done gradually, and 


"with great caution; for if they are at-once but 


moved from common grals into this, they 


_ will over-feed upon it, and even burft them- 
-felves. . They are Hibcesore to be. put in at. 


firft only for half:an: hour in the middle of 


-the day, the fecond day they may be left in 


an hour, and the third, two or three hours. 
After this, for three or four days, they are to 
be turned in as foon as the morning dews are 
off the ground, and driven out again before 


the evening dews fall; after which it may be 


fafe to let them remain in it entirely. 3 
Ir is no bad method fome have of fowing 
rye-orafs with clover, as it prevents it from 


| blowing, (fwelling) the cattle. This upright - 
grafs crows well enough’ among the branches 
of the clover, fhooting up its ftalks above it, 
vand being eaten with it, takes off from its too 


great richnefs, at the. fame time that it makes 


the crop the larger. ; 
In the ploughing for clovér, you st lay 


‘the land as level as poffible, and fow the feed 


foon after the plough, harrowing it with a 


_.bufh harrow, and at the fame time a roller 


should be. erens over the gee to prefs” vee 
the 
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the feed, and to make the furface clofe ane 


{mooth, — 
This herb will bloffom and: bring feed the 


 firft year-of fowing: but when ‘you have a | 
- mind to fave feed from it, you muft cut the 


fir{t crop as foon as the clover begins to knot 


~ br joint, and the crop following mutt be left . 


for feed : when you can cut it only twice, be- 
caufe of the time the feed takes to ripen. 


You muft remember to lec it ftand till the’ 


feed is fu'l ripe. An acre will commonly 
produce about five bufhels of clean feed. 
Though this herb be cut clofe, it is not 


i long before it fprings ; and when the laft cut. . 


ting every fummer, either for hay or feed, is 


_ over, the beft’ management to preferve it is, 


to turn in cattle upon it, to feed it bare be- 


~ foré winter comes on, left it grow too rank 


_unlefs they happen to lie bare.- 


to bear the frofks, and then it will be fafe: 
for the frofts, though they often deftroy the - 


leaves of the clover, yet never hurt its roots, _ 


This grafs takes up more time and labour 


in the making into hay than the common. 


grafs, and mult be well attended. 


The clover that is intended for feed, mult 


be preferved dry all the winter, and in the 


month of March it is to be threfhed for the 


feed. When feed firft comes out, it is to be 


' eleanfed from the ftraw, and the husks then 
are to be threfhed again, When all is ob- 
: SE ceais = bY ; 
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tained that can at one time, let the ftraw be. 
well dried in the fun, and toffed about with: 
a rake; and:then.on the: threfhing it again, 
more feed, in confiderably quantity, will be: 
obtained: 

Clover or honeyfuckle grafs-with white flowers. 
This grafs may be frequently feen growing 
with the common red’ honeyfuckle.or marle 
grafs, but not near fo common. If any per- 
fon has a mind to try this large white honey- 
fuckle grafs, he muft look into fome meadow, 
where it ‘grows naturally, and may ftand till 
it is Tipe ; ;. the roots fhould be marked when 
they are in flower, and when the feed is. full 
ripe it muft be gathered by fingle heads ; and 
the April following it may be fown in a Tittle , 
plat of ground, which will produce feed: fuf- 
ficient to begin with: afterwards it may be. 
fown and faved in any quantities, as eafily as 
broad clover. 

Lucern.( Medica) by Some called Medica Clo-. 
ver. For fowing this feed, obferve the fame 
method: in ordering the ground as for other 
feeds. .It muft be fown about the middle. of | 
April; and fome oats may be fown with it, 
but not fo great a proportion as with other 
feeds. The land muft be well dreffed, and at 
Jeaft. three times fallowed, It may be mown... 
twice or three times every year, and fed all - 
the winter; the hay, if well made and or-: 
sain is good fodder for all kind of cattle; 

and — 


[5] | 
arid there is no plant which nicreafes the mille 
in cows fo much as this, or will fet oxen fo 
foon. {t mutt be given with caution at firft, 
for fear of {urteiting ; fo that it is beft to be 
thixed with two thirds of barley-ftraw for a 
fortnight, afterward an equal quantity, of 
ftraw will do. An acre will ferve three horfes 
all the year at pafturage, and will foon raife 
them to flefh and make them fat. It is of a 
warm nature, very nourifhing and ufeful for 
. fatting fheep, as not being any ways apt to 
rot them. 

” If it be mowed but once a year, it will laft 
ten or twelve years; but if oftner, not fo 
Jong. “The lucern ‘in the field is alfo a very: 
ferviceable food for cattle: it thrives. in all 
the: different foils that can be met with. L 
can fay that it grows equally ftrong in every 
foil; but where it thrives leaft it is much pre- 
'ferable to any grafs or clover that ever grew 
there before it. It is particularly a great im- 
prover of hot burning lands, which lie much 
| expofed to the fan, having a very Tuey 
ftallc. 
~The firlt very year of fowing it will be 
about eight inches high in two months ; but 
don’t cut it too foon, left you weaken the 
-_ root. The fecond year, if it is upon the foil 
it likes beft, you may cut it three times, and 
pol a large crop upon the ground for win- 
Tou mutt fow one fourth lefs than you 
b 2 do 


| (16) 
@o of the great clover, and: it may be fowe 
like it. | bea Ae | i 
The time of grazing upon the lucern, is 
from the end of September till the end of 
‘February, or a week Jater at fartheft; and 
turn your cattle into the field as foon as, you 
have carried in your laft crop of hay from 
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Horfes feeding upon this grals in the {pring, 
_ are purged by it better than by any other 
other grafs; but they will be hrought to it” 
‘difcreetly, and allowed the ufe of it very mo- 
derately at firft; but it gives a horfe a gay 
appearance. a2 
After the fecond cutting of the lucern each 
year, you may if you pleafe, let ic ftand for 
teed, which will ripen the fame fummer, then 
cut off the heads of feeds, and let them dry 
upon fheets or bafs mats and threfh them out. 
Or elfe there is a mill, fuch as they ufe for 
clover feed, which will clear them from the 
husk much better. It is to be noted, that.as 
foon as the heads of ripe feeds are cut from 
the plants, the lucern muft be mown and 
made into hay, taking care to turn it often, 
that it may be thorough'y dried before the 
hay is carried into the barn: for it will not do 
well in a rick or cock. After this crop is 
mown, it will prefently recover itfelf for a 
winter grafs for cattle. The hay, if it is well 
-- ried, will keep two years. Fa caer 
. ere Another 


er ht le 
~~ Another ‘method of ofdering and’ fowing 
~‘Tucern,which is by fome thought preferable. to 


fs the foregoing. 


~* Chufe*a piece of land that is warm, pretty 
. deep, and dry; let it be fenced, and plough - 
“ed a foot deep; or if it is a {mall piece of. 
“land, it may be trenched by men 16 or 18 
‘inches deep, let the furface be made very 
“fmooth, either by harrowing or raking. With 
a ‘gardener’s hoe’ draw fmall drills about an ~ 
‘inch deep, and a foot and a half apart, all 
“acrofs the land; and, if poffible, the drills 
; fhould run hearth and ‘Guth’ 
~The feeds muft be featterred equally thro’ 
“all the drills, and covered over about half an 
‘inch deep with the fine earth that came out, ° 
Six pounds of feeds is.full enongh for am acre ; 
for it muft'fown too thick. The beginning . 
‘of May is the beft time to fow this grafs, but 
“it might be deferred a month or two longer - 
“if the land cannot be prepared fooner. 
- In about three weeks or a month after fow- 
ing, the lucern will appear in rows, when the 
‘ground fhould be carefully hoed, and the 
weeds and wild grafgs that come among the. 
‘lucern in the rows pulled up with the fingers. 
If the lucern fhould come up too thick in- 
fome places, and too thm in others, the 
‘young plants, where they are too thick, 
fhoul< be carefully raifed up with trowels &c. 
and planted where ts rows are too thin ; and 
Ds. . ahh at -. 
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at the fame time fhould be watered ; but 
if the feed fhould come up too thick all’ over, 
at muft then be thinned with difcretion.. Hoe- - 
_ ing and weeding fhould be frequently repeat-_ 
ed, if the ground requires it. 

~The crop that was fown the beginning of 
May will produce flowers in Auguft, when 
_ you may begin at one end of the piece to cur, 
- and carry it to the animals that are to be fed 
with it. By cutting a parcel every day, you 
fhould go over the whole in fix or feven 
aveeks time, when you may begin again, and. 
goon as you did before. In “F ebruary. the 
{paces between the drills fhould be dug, and 
the weeds that srow among the lucern roots 
picked out, and buried at the fame time. 
About the middle of May full wing, and fome- 
times fooner, you may begin to cut again, 
and fo day by day till you go over the whole. 
This grafs will, in this manner, afford four 
or five cuttings every fummer, beginning in — 
May and ending 1 in O&tober ; and fo it: may 
- be continued many years, LN aaren the {paces 
are dug every winter, and hoed iu fummer, 
every time juft after the grafs is cut. Lucerna 
feed might be faved: in England, when it 
‘proves a hor dry fummer, . 
“~ Spurry. Spurry, ff ourgrals, or ftar ae 
“(Gfpergula.) This ite is well known in Ger- 
pnp and Flanders, from whence any one 
may have it, Ip Stowe, , About a foop. pig, 
| u 
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“fall of branches, yeebiee ‘a little buth, 
| the flower is white, and, the ‘plants appear 
_ without leaves: the flower is fucceeded by 
litte white pods, like thofe upon flax, which 
contain fma'l black feed, a little flat,: wich a 
whitifh border, round them. | The* richett 
vanilk, ‘and! the beft, butter in. Germany is pro- 
“duced by this feeding ; and it preterves the 
cattle in health:' Itis there preferred before 
any other fodder; nay even. before. grain. 
The raw alone is much more nourithing © 
than the beft hay,,and the very: chaff is efteem- 
-ed as good as hay for the: ufe of cattle’: and 
_the grain is excellent for feeding pigeons ‘and 
poultry in the winter; it will bring them to 
-lay and breed very forward. 
- Itis a plant of that nature, that che: cupit 
-barren fandy lands will produceit;* and> it 
‘grows ‘as well upon the moft harfh furly 
gravels, or upon fallows. It may be fown 
_ any time in’ the, fummer, though the foil be 
— never fo ftiff; and upon chalk of any fort. 
‘You may fow it’ in March or April with oats 
for the fake of the feed: and in Auguft or 
after harvelt for feedine of. cattle.or fheep. 
‘tis faid that. mutton fed with f{purry grafs 
has an excellent flavour. . In a word, it is fo 
advantageous to the husbaridman, that no 
_ one fhould be without it; for iheep, goats, 
_ -kine,*all forts of poultry, and bees delight 
extremely in. it. he land fhould » be: if 
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~ fine and even, and the feed harrow’d in with 


a bufh harrow ; ten or twelve pounds of feed 
will be enough for an acre. As this grafs is an- 
nual, if it be fown in March or Apu, the 
feed ‘will be. ripe in July or Aueuft. : 
“ Tereunial Dwarf Trefoil with white flowers, 


_ called Dutch Clover. Where the land is rich, 


this grafs will rife above a foot high, with 
large ‘Jeaves 3 but if poor, it keeps clofe to 


| the eround, and produces. very {mall leaves. 


~ 


It is generally fown with other grafs feed upon 
fuch lands'as are defigned to be kept for pa- 
{ture or mowing. Sixteen or eighteen pounds 
may be fowed upon an acre. This feed ‘be- 
ing fmall, the land fhould be made very fine 
before it is fown, and then fhould be lightly 
run over with a buth harrow, and rolled in 
order to prefs down the feed, and to make the 
Jand clofe and fmooth. It may be ‘fown ‘in 


fpring upon corn, or any time after till the 


middle of Auguft, if the weather fhould be ~ 
moitt. 
The beft white clover feed comes from the 


‘Dutchies of. Juliers and Bergs, and other 
neighbouring towns in Germany. It grows 


thicker, lafts losger, and covers the ground 


‘better than the feed which is imported from — 
_ Auftrian Flanders; and is larger, and of a 


brighter colour. 
Rey Grafs or Bents. This orafs wilhlat fix 


or eight years; and will grow upon ftiff clay 


2 
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er gravelly foils, and fucceed much: better 
than other fort of grafs will do upon fuch un- 
kind land. It produces very’ early pafture 
for moft kinds of cattle; and makes excel- 
lent hard hay, if it is cut whilethe fap is full 
in it... It may be fown in fpring or Auguit. 
If it is fown with oats or barley, two or three 
buthels of feed will be enough for an acre; 
but if it be fown aone, four or five buthels 
will not be too much, for grafs is always bet- 
ter for being thick. It is often fowed with 
_ great clover to prevent it from blowing the - 
cattle; and does alfo very well, mixed with 
white clover, upon-moiily clay sround, 

Birds foot, or Finger-grajs. This grafs pro- 
duces yellow butterfly flowers, which are fuc- 
ceeded by three or four longifh feed pods, 
growing on the tops of the ftalks, which re- 
femble the foot of a bird, or the fingers of a 
hand. - 

It is a lafting erafs, and may be worth fows 
ing with other perennial grafs feeds, Farmer 
Ellis recommends it as an excellent grafs for 
cow paflure, 8c. Mr. Miller fays, no animal 
will. eat it either ereen or.dry.! Several times 
I have gathered. many handfuls of ic, which I 
gave direétly to horfes and horned cattle, and 
they eat it greedily. ) 

Ribwort,, or Lamb's tongue... This is the 
narrow leaf plaintain, which grows. very com- 
mon all over this Aingdom.. In. dome coun- 

tres 
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tries it. is fown in fpring, with other grafs. 
deeds, for pafture, occ. being thought a very 
wholefome herb for all forts of cattle, The 
_ feed being very fmall, a pound or two mixed 
with the other grafs will -be enough for‘ an 
acre of land, but alone, there fliould be four 
pounds. 

How to set good Hay-feed. If owe contd 
that the proper time to mow erafs for hay is 
when the meadows are in full bloom, or juft 
after, we fhall eafily perceive the impofibili- ds 
ty of having the feed of the fineft and ‘beft 
- forts of grafs from common hay-lofts, as thofe 


- graffes, perhaps, were cut a month or’ as 


weeks before their feeds were ripe. 

To get good meadow grals feeds, te 
choice of fome fine upiand meadow, that ~is 
ftocked with the beft kinds of grafs, and free 
from-wetds. “This gra{s fhould' not be ‘cut 
before the general part of the feeds are pretty 


_-, near ripe when it fhould be mown, and fpread 


—tillit it is dry enough for threfhing. The 
feeds may either be threfhed out upon cloths 
in the field, or this work -may be done in a 
barn, as is moft convenient. The feeds muft 
be made clean by fifting, &c. and put into | 
facks, in order for fowing. Hay feeds thus 
faved, muft be of great value; and far pre- 
ferable in every refpect to any other, to fow 
_ for paftures, lawns, &e. This hay will not 
‘be fo valuable , ‘but the creat advantage a 

oe hous tne 
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_ the: feed. will make ample amends for the 
lofs... ADA 2 pie Sta hidy, 

. How. to. fow: Hay-feeds, and order the: land. 
The beft time to tow hay-feeds is -April or 
May, after the frofts are over ; or in Auguft, 
that the crop may get ftrength before winter. 
Five or fix bufhels of this fine hay-feed will) | 
be fufficient for an acre. If five or fix pounds’. 
of white Dutch clover was added to the hay-: 
feed. it would be the better, for grafs cannot: 
well come too thick. - 

The land fhould be made very clean and 
fine, by ploughing and harrowing before the 
hay-feed is fown; and if any Dutch cloveror 
perennial trefoil are to be added, they fhould’» 
be. fown after the hay*feed; becaufe thefe 
‘f{mall heavy feeds are much eafier difperfed 
equally over the ground alone, than when — 
, mixed with lighter feeds.. When all the feeds’. 
are fown, they fhould be harrowed in with 
bufhes. or light bufh harrows,. and the furface . 
rolled. twice in a place, in order to prefs in: 
- the feeds, and to make it {mooth and firm. 
From time to time, as bad weeds appear, » 
they fhould be rooted out, and not fuffered » 
_ to become large and rampant. In February 
or, Mareh, or fooner, grofs land fhould be . 
ro.led with'a heavy roller, in order-to fqueeze | 
down the fmall-hiliocks, to leave the ground 
firm, and to make the turfeome with a much 
thicker bottom,  . » A : 

: Gineant Up- 
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Upland meadows require manuring mere 
chan pafture ; and it is much better for the: 
the land, when it can be alternatively: mea- 
dow and pafture. Manures may be laid upon 
gra{s-land any time from Michaelmas to Lady- 


day, asthe work can be done with moft con- 
venience, but the fooner the better. The ~ 


_ beft feafon is generally thought'ta be in De-. 


cember, January and February. For fucho | 
grounds as are fandy, hot and dry, ufe marle,. 


- chalk, lime, or the like cold foils ; and for: 
cold, rufhy, {fpewy, and mofiy grows, ule 


woed ‘afhes, turf of fea coal; alfo pigeons — 
dung, and all hot and fandy foils, -And be-— 
tween the two extremes, i. €. hot and cold, 
ufe the common cong that is made by horfes, 
Ser 
(OF waterine’ ‘ead odie par ere concerning 


Meadow and Pafture-land. Where you have 


an opportunity, and engines fufficient to over- » 


flow your wet meadows, Jet it be done ‘about - 
fix weeks before mowing time, and again af- ' 


terwards for a fecond crop, but mind never 
to let the water lie on the ground abour forty- 
eighe hours. - 

Dry meadows being often peftered with 
ant-hills,-fhrubs, fern; broom, or gorfe, when 


they become fo bad that they cannot be mow- 


ed without great lofs, plough up your mole- 


hills, 8c. with a “mole -hill : plough; then. — 


pare oa hill to a which may be done 
With 


Sa 
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~ with. the help of a little ftraw, &c. to fet 
-them_on fire, and fpread the afhes all over 


_ your ground, and harrow them in with buthes 
_ ard it will produce a good crop. 


Directions concerning the mowing of Grafs: 


land. The bett judgment that can be made 


— 


of the time when grafs fhould be cut for hay, . 


_ 1s, when you find it going to feed, or that the 


_ feed-ftems are full grown. Some grafiés in. 


deed are fooner ripe than others, and there is 


_ no field without mixture ; bur-you muft judge 


__ by the prevailing grafs im the field, and fhould 
_ obferve whether that this isin perfection, before 


you offer to mow your meadow. You muk 
likewife examine, whether the grafs begins to . 
turn yellow at the bottom, as well in the blade 
as in the ftalk ; for if it does, there muft be 
no time loft, as it would foon {poil all the reft. 


_ The weather is next to be confidered ; whe- 


ther it is likely to be a wet or dry feafon, for. 


the whole fuccefs depends upon that, If the - 


weather feems to be fettled fair, then you may 


cut your grafs, according to the rules of reas 
fon; but if it has been very dry for feveral 

_ weeks before, and your ground is naturally 

‘dry, with a gravelly bottom, it is better then 
to feed fuch grafs than to mow it, even tho? 


it fhould be nearly ripe; as the roots in that 


cafe would be greatly weakened by-being too | 


much expofed to the influence of the fun, and 
hardly produce any other crep the fame year ; 
us Ge poe Ane 
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- and the ground Rania alfo be fubject to crack: . 


_ But if it be fed, there may likely” come. rain 
fufficient to enrich the ground, ‘fo. as co: bring 


- a good after-crop ; sad while feeding, the air 


and fun will be gently admittcd to ‘the roots 
without fcorching them. and affiit the. cattle 
at the fame time in fuch a manner, as may 
make them perhaps as ‘much valuable, as the 
price of che meat they feed upon would come 
to. But fuppofe every :hing concurs for-the 
mowing of grafs; you mufi let it lie as thin 
as poflible at firft, in the day time, if the wea- 
ther is fair, and againtt the evening make it 
up at. firft in {mall cocks, which muft be 
{p:ead foon in the morning, if the fair wea- 
ther is likely to continue; but if the weather 
inclines to rain, let it remain in cocks till ir is 
fair. By degrees in good weather, as the 
grals grows dry, the cocks may. be enlarged, O 
_ ull at length the hay is quite dry, and fit to 
carry into the barn, or be made in ricks. But 
particular regard muft be had to the drynefs 
of the hay before it be carried in; for if any 
moifture is remaining in it, it will be fubject 
to fermentation, and burn all your ftore. 
The upland grais will be much fooner 
made into hay than the lowland ; for the grafs - 
_of the uplands is generaily fine and- fmall, 
“and has few juices in compatiion of the lows 
~ land or marth grafs. So the trefoils, clovers, 
 faint-foin, lucera, ey nia French graffes, 


wil 
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: fell take more: time to dry, than any. of the . 


_ common gralits, becaufe they abound in 
“juices. | 


' >. Direfions ae mixing si firmed Grafi-feeds, 3 


when intended only for hay or pafture, and not 


_ for feed. Some farmers fow cen pounds of _ 
broad clover, and one bufhel of rey grafs or. 


bents upon.an acre. ‘This mixture, they fay, 


prevents the clover from blowing the horned. 
cattle, when they have liberty to ie gol aed Re ued 


tirely upon ity: 


In Buckingham hire they foi five or fix. a: 
pounds of great clover, three pecks of black - 
feed, which is nonfuch in the hutks, and half. | 
a bathel of rey grafs-on an acre. ‘This, they ~ 


~ fay, makes both good hay and pafture. 
Eight pounds. of noniuch trefoil, and the 
fame quantity of great clover allowed for an 
acre, makes good. “wholetome pafture for all 
forts of cattle 5. and, if cut when the trefoil 1 is 
in full bloom, very fine Hay. 3 
Two buhhels of rey grafs, and one “‘bihel 
of black feed, or eight pounds out of the 
hufks, which is much: the fame, allowed for 


an-acre, will produce exceeding sood forward | 


pafture, and likewife the beft of hay. If the 
‘rey gtrafs is a full crop, it may remain.upon 
the land feveral years. I have obferved both 
rey, grafs and nonfuch: will fucceed. well on 
calds ftiff, eases or ocho land. 7 
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Six pounds of nonfuch srefoil fown with 
fain-foin upon an acre, would: be of great ad- — 
vantage to the firft,crop of hay. The quan. — 
tity of fain-foin feed need not be leffened for — 
this; becaufe the sc saatial will be gone aftet 

the firft mowing. 

The foreign grafs feeds mixed may be fown 
with cern in the fpring, asis before direSted. 

Some farmers make no allowance for prafs 
. feed. but fow the fame quanticy of corn upon 
an acre, as if there was none; when they 

might fave at leaft one third of the corn, and 
beth crops would prove the better. 

Of the Management of Turnips. > 

: Turnips delight-in a light, fandy, loamy 
- forl,: which muft not be rich 5 for im-a rich. 
foil they grow rank and-are “fticky, but if 
it be moift they will thrive the betterin fum- 
mer; efpecially in frefh land, where they are 
always {weeter than upon an old worn-out or 
‘a rich foil. 

The common feafon for foming of turnips, 
"is any time from the beginning of June to the 
middle of Auguft, or a little later ; though it 
is not advifeable to fow them much after, be- 
caufe, if the autumn fhould not prove very 
mild, they. will not have time to apple before 
winter, nor wil the roots of thofe which are 
fown after the middle of July, grow very 
large, unlefs the frot keeps off. long: in au- 
-tumn. But, notwithitanding this is the Be 
_nera 
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neral feafon in which the Soca nae af 
turnips are fown in the country, yet, about ~ 
London, they are. fown fucceffively from | 
March to Auguft, by thofe who propagate 
_ them. to fupply the markets with their roots; 

but there is a great hazard of lofing thofe 
which are fown early in the year, if the > feafon, - 
fhould prove dry, by the fly, which will de- 
troy whole fields of this plant while young fo 
that where a fmall quantity for the fupply 
_ of a family is wanted, it will be abfolutely ne- 
_ceflary to water them in dry weather; and 
where a perfon fows thofe feeds in Aprill and 
May, it fhou'd always be upon a dry foil; 
otherwile they feldom- come to good, the heat 
of the weather .at that feafon being to great 
for them wponadry foil but thofe which are . 
fown towards the middle or latter end of 
June, commonly receive fome refrefhing fhow-- 
“wers to bring them forward ; without which 
‘It Is very common to have them all deftroyed. 

Thefe feeds fhould always be fown upon an: 
open fpot of ground; for if they are near 
hedges, walls, buildings, or trees, they will 
draw up,.and be very long topped, bur their 
roots will not grow to any ’ fize.. : 

‘They are fown in great plenty in the fiel ds 
near London, not. only for the ufe -of the 
‘kitchen, but for food for cattle in winter,. 
‘when there is a fcarcity of other food; and 
this way. 1 is become a great sulk Daa to 
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barren fandy ignite particularly i in 1 Norfolk, 
where, by the culture of turnips, many per-_ 
fons have doubled the Yeaty ‘Value of their 
ground. 

The land upon which thie a iS iwi. 
‘fhouldbe ploughed in April, and’twy-fallowed 
in May, that 1s .once more ploughed and 


| _ twice-well harrowed, and made very fine ; 


then the feed fhould be fown pretty thin; for 

it. being {mall, a little will fow a large piece 

of ground ; one pound is the common allow- 
ance for an acre of land. “The feed muft be > 
harr awed in a3 foon. as it fown, with a ‘hort- 

- tined~ harrow, and the ground rolled with a 
- wooden roll to break the clods, and make 

the furface even. In ten days or a fortnight 

_after fowing, the plants will come up; at 

"which time, if the feafon fhould: prove dry 
‘they will be in great danger of being deftroyed, 

_ by the fly ; but-if it fo happen, the ground | 
“mutt be fowed again, for the feed being ‘cheap, 
‘the chief expence is the labour; “but the: 
ground fhould be firft harrowed to loofen i Its. 

 efpecially if it is Ci | 

When the plants have got” four or five 
leaves, they fhould be hoed to deftroy the — 
weeds, and toeutup the plants where they 
are too thick, leaving the remaining ones 
about fix or eight inches afunder each way, 
which will be room enough for the plants to 


Rd eee the firft hoeiig; the fooner this is 


performed 
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~ performed,. when the plants have four leaves — 


the better they will thrive ; butin the fecond 
hoeing, which muft be performed about a 
‘month after the firft, they fhould be cut up: 


fo as that the remaining plants may ftand - 


fourteen inchés diftance, or more, efpecially 


‘if they are defigned for feeding of cattle, for - 


where the plants are allowed a good diftance,. 
the roots will be proportionably large; fo 
that what is loft in number, will be - 


‘-over-gained by their bulk, which is what I 


have often obferved.’ But in fuch places. 
where they are fown for the ufe of the kitchen, 
they need not be left at a greater’ diftance 
‘than ten inches or a foot, becaufe large roots. ° 


are not fo cenerally efteemed for the table. 


_ The greateft evil-which attends. a crop of © 
turnips, 1s that of their being deftroyed by the 
fly, which ufually happens foon after the plants. _ 
come above ground, of while they are in the 


-. feed leaf; for, after they have put out their: — 


~ 


drill, it will be of great fervice to keep off 


rough leaves pretty ftrong,’ they will be paft 


‘thisdanger. This always happens in dry wea- 
ther; fo that, if there fhould be ‘rain: when 
‘the turnips come up, they will grow fo faft, — 
“as to be In a few days out of danger from the — 
‘fly, and it hath been found, that thofe, which 


_ were fown in drills, have efcaped the fy 
_. much better than thofe fown in broad-cait ; 


‘but, if foot is fown along the furtace of each — 


the 
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the fly, and a fmall quantity of it will be fuffi- 
-Cient for a large field, where the drills Only 
are to be covered. , 

Another danger of the’ crops - being de- 
ftroyed, is from the caterpillars, which. very 
often attack them, when they are grown fo 
‘large as to have fix or eight leaves on a plant. 
The furet method of coh ping thefe infeéts 
is to turn a large parcel of poultry into the 
field, wh:ca fho ud be kept hungry, and 
cuiraed early in the morning into the field ; 
thele fowls will Joon devour the infects, and 
cleat the turnips. 

_. Inorder to fave good turnip feeds, you 

Should sran {plans fome of the faireft roots in 
~Februs ary, placing them at leaft two feet a‘un- 
der each way, obierving to. keep rhe ground: 
_clear from weeds, until the turnips have fpre. id 
fo as to.cover the. ground,when they will pre-. 
_yent the weeds from growing. When.the pods. 
are formed,, you fhould carcfully guard them: 
-againit the birds, orherwife they will devour 
it, efpecially when itis near ripe; at which 
_time you fhould ¢ither fhoot the birds as they 
alight upon the fe<d, or lay fome bird timed. 
twigs vupen it, whereby fome of them. will be: 

eauchts and, if they are permitted to remain 
fonie tiv or and afterwards turned ‘oofe. they - 
will’ prevent the birds from coming thither 

_ again for fome time, as I have experienced. ; 
- When the, ied is ripe at fhould., be cutup, and 
mee 
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| fhrrkad to dry in the fun; after which it may itis 
_ be. threfhed out, and preferved for ufe. 
The chief ufe “Of: turnips is, to feed. cattle in 
the winter and fpring, when there is a want of 


. -grafs for their pafture. Cows,- oxen, and hogs, 


are very.fond of this food, which fattens them 
and increafes the milk of the former. Sheep , 
too eat it readily, and thrive | aapon it, when 

they have been ufed to it early; but they do 
not reli‘h it when it has not been offered them | 
till they are grown old; however, if they are 
* kept fafting two or three days, moft of them 
take to it, and when they have once tafted it, 
they become very fond of, and feed kindly 
‘upon it, sin fome places, they feed their lambs 
with turnips till the middle of April, though 
they then begin to run up to feed. Farmers | 
choofe rather to do this, then to let them hurt - 
their clover, fainfoin,; lucerne, ‘&c. Some par- 


-)) Hoik them/whitrlés at Grit) cil thew cactleyadd ” 


particularly their fheep. are accuftomed to 

-them.; but.a lamb: only three weeks old, will, 

after it has once eaten of this food, {coop out 
_araw turnip with great glee. 9 | 
| Turnips, if not clean eaten, and well cleared 
it the ground, may take root again, run to 
feed, and do great damage to the enfuing crop. __ 
The practice of turning a flock of fheep, 
at random, into a large field of turnips, is very 
bad; for’ they will then {poil more ina fortnight 
then sephatn keep them a whole winter, ‘et i 
| | ES e 
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bett way, therefore, of feeding them with thefe 
roots, is one or other of the three following 
meth 4ds, which are equally applicable to the 
dnl, and to the common husbandry. 

The firft is, to pordion out the turnip- 
ground, by inclofing with hurdles fo much 
only as the fheep can clear in one day ; and 
‘and {oto advance the folds further into the 
field every morning, untill all befpent. But 
“atas to be oblerved, that. the theep never eat 
them clean this way, bur take only the 
leaves and the: heart of the turnip: fo the + . 
greater part of them remainsin the earth. It 
is true that thefe fragments, if left there, rot, — 
and become a manure; but when they are 
wanted for the food of the flock, and are to 
that end pilled up with iron crooks. or forks 
made for this purpofe, the theep.do-not ree. 
hifh, andconfequently eat but little of, thefe » 
| then dirty withered remains, tainted with their 
urine, dung, &c. norcan they nourifh them 
fo well as roots which are cleanly. 

The fecond method differs from the for- 
“mer only in pulling the turnips fo far as they 
are-hurdied off, before the fheep are turned 
an. «They then eat them better, becaufe the 
food is -frefhand in good condition. Befides, 
as the whole turnips are pulled up more ea. 
fily than their pieces can be, there is not fuch 
wafte as in the other way. The turnips 

which grow next to the hurdles fhould be 

; thrown 
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| brea towards the middle of the foace - 
hurdled off, becaufe they will be lefS liable ~ 
‘to be tr ram pled upon and fpoiled. there, than 
nearer to the hurdle, where the fheep run 
moft, in fearch’ of means of elcaping into 
the open field pea 
“The third (way is to pull up the. turnips 
ana Carry chem into’ {01 re other ground, and 
there fpread. thei every cay oa a new: places 
where the theep will eat them up clan 
This is done wien there is: land not far off, 
which has more need of dung than that whete 
_the turnips grow... The ex pence of Carrying 
-the turnips is coitipentared by faving the price 
or at leaft the carriage and removing . of the 
hurdles: only when the cur Alps are laid on a 
~ fpot of grafs, as is frequently ‘done in wet. 
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Of the Management of various Spe~ 
‘cies of Corn, as W heat, ile: 
Sdn o és 


‘ Boas Rules for all kinds of Grain,: | 
OF COUR Nii, 


LT F Corn be lodged, it may be cut before it 
is quite ripe; and if blighted, it cannot 
be cut too foon. But if neither of thefe ac- 
_Cidents happen, both wheat and barley fhould 
‘be fuffered .to ftand till full ripe. The grain 
willalfo grow plumper by being left awhile 
in the field after cutting, to take-the dew ; 
‘but the ftraw,will be injured by it ; nor muft 
3t by any means be laid up damp in the | 
mow, left it heat, and.become what is called _ 
mow-burnt ; and perhaps take fire. A oreat - 
number of weeds will produce the fame ef- 
_ feet, if the corn be houfed before their ftalks 
are fufticiently_ withered, 
A correfpondent of the authors of the Mu- 
~ feuny cache tells us, that in the year 


1763» 
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1763, he had twenty acres of barley, which. 
- was rather weedy at harveft: on which ace | 
count he was defirous of giving it as much 
field room as he could conveniently ; but the 
weather promifing to be very wet, he was 
obliged to cart his barley, which ‘he put into 


y. the bay of a large barn. 


Whilft this work was going forward, he 
was called away, and in his abfenceé: his fon 
got ahorfe upon the mow to tread it; by. 
ee means, the weeds, not being thorovigh- 
ly dry, caufed the barley to heat to fo violent. 
a degree, that he was very appreheniive of 
its firing. 

*¢ My men, adds he, were in a violent 
hurry to get it out of the barn: but this [ 


would by t no means confent to. I however -_ 


orce ed one of them to. get upon.the mow 


' with a cutting-knife, and cut.in it a round ~~ 


hole hke a well. He began the work ; but: 
in about five, minutes, being almoft overcome 
by the heat, I. fent another to relieve him; 
_ and thus they worked {pell and Spell, till they 
got to the bottom. . 
‘© This round hole faved my barley, and 
perhaps my barn too; for it formed, as it 
het a soariney or. fue, to any oF the 
eat. ~ 
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Of. oy Management of Barl ey. 


Ba is generally fown either after a 
fallow, or on an erfh or fecond crop. If 
after a fallow, the land muit be plough- 
ed at leaft three times; and at the firft . 
ploughing, it fhould be laid in {mall ridges, : 
and in that manner remain during the winter | 
- for the froft to mellow it: but if another 
ploughing can be given it in January, or in 
the beginning of February, the ground will 
be ftill much better broken’ and prepared. 
In March thefe ridges are fplit, the ground — 


"18 well harrowed, and- laid as fmooth as can 


be, and, if poffible, itis ploughed again the 
fame day; inorder to fjow. But in. {trong wet 
lands, the eft way is to lay it around, and. 
make deep furrows to receive the water. 
Some at the time of twi-fallowing in June, 
‘make the land very es. and fow it with 
turneps 


tay 


_ -turneps, which - they ‘feed fheep with in the ° 
‘winter; and in March they plough it up, 
and order it as before : but others, who take 
this‘method of . fowing turneps, give it only 
: pe ploughing in ware, an before they 
ow. 
. Thofe who fow pitty upon an erfh, after 
wheat, plough up the wheat ftubble in as dry 
weather as they can, as foon as the time of | 
fowing wheat is over, which is generally 
about the beginning of Odtober, and lay 
three ridges into one, if they have dung to’ 
{pread upon it: but if they have not, ae 
- pleugh it in fmall ridges, as before directed,, 
that it may be the drier, and be the better 
mellowed by the froft’: they then plough it 


up again in March, ard order it as before: ~~ 
Some farmers injudicioufly fow their ny “ 


after oats, in which cafe, neither. of tlic 
three ploughings ought by any means to bes 


neglected; and the land will be in much ber- 5 


ter order if the firft of them be given in Oc- 


_ tober: or; if the harveft be early, the wea- 


ther dry, and the husbandman can poffibly’ 
. find time to do it, he will improve his ground 


é 


. fill more, ‘by ploughing it up” before he fows 


his wheat, jut as harveft is in: this will be 


‘half as good as a fummer’s fallow. Bur all: 


years will not admit of this pra@tice. 
_ After the barley is fown and harrowed int the: 
ground) it fhou'd be rolled after the’ firft fhowet 
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ef rain, to break, the clods and lay the earth 


Smooth ; which will render.it better to: mow 


the barley, and alfo caufe the earth to be clofer 


- to the roots of the corn, which will be of 


‘ 


great fervice to itin dry weather. 
And alfo when the barley has been up three 


weeks or a month, it will be.a very good me- 


thod to roll it over with a weighty roller, 
which will again prefs the earth to the roots 
of the corn, and thereby prevent the fun and 


mr from penetrating the ground, which will - - 


be of fingular fervice in dry feafons ; and this 


_ rolling of it before it ftalks, will caufe it to 
filler out into a greater number of fralks; fo 


that if the plants fhould be thin, this will 


~. eaufe them to {pread fo as to fall the ground, 


and likewife ftreneth the ftalks. . 
The land which lies both very dry and 
hea'thy, and in which both mellownefs and 


~ jightnefs are joined to a proper ftrength of 


foil, ig that which produces the beft body, 
and thineft rinded barley ; qualities which al- 
ways recommend this grain, efpecially to the 


, maltfters. Such generally is the barley of the 

| growth of the hilly countries. . But poverty 

_ of foil is no means requilite in land, in order 
44) COL AES producing a plump and thin rinded 


barley : though it is allowed, that poor land 
which lies dry and warm, will bear becter 
corn of this kind, than rich land in a cold and 
wet fituation : for barley. does not ftand fo 

: much 
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much in need of ftrength in the land, as rer 
the. healthinefs and ‘warmnef§’ of the foil 
vars both are~ beft where they can be. 
iad 

With recard to the choice of feed- barley, 
it is neceflary to obferve,. that the beft’ grain. 
for fowing is that whichis not blackifh at the: 
tail, nor has a deep rednefs, but is of a pale. 
lively colour, intermixed with a-bright whit 
tith caft, and if the tind ’be a little fhrivelled, 
it will be fo much the better ; for that flight 
fhrivelling occafioned by its having fweated in 


-the mow, isa fure indication that its coat is 


thin. The hufk of thick rind’ barley; being. 
too {tiff to fhrink, will lie fmooth and hollow: 
even when the infide flour has been fhrank: 
fromit.  ” 
. The necefiity ¥: a change of feed’ fbn 
~ time to time, by fowing that of the growth of - 
a different foil, is ‘no where more -evident-than: 
in the culture of this grain, which. otherwife: 
becomes coarfer and coarfer'every year. But: 
at all times. in chis, as well as in° all other- 
grain, the utmoft care fhould be taken that: 
the feed be full bodied.. 
If the corn grows. too rank as it is fome-- 
times thought to do in a wet ipring, mowing: 
is then much better than feeding it; becaufe: 
ohh takes off only. the rank tops; but: 
«fheep feed. upon all: indifferently 5 nor: 
aon they, even in any. cafe be left upon it: 


OO Sree, 
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too long, becaufe being particularly fond of 
_ the fweet end of the ftalk next the root, they 


will bite fo clofe as to injure the growth of the ie 


plant. 
_ Barley is ripe when the.red roan, as the 
_ farmers call it, meaning a reddith colour on 
the ear, is gone off, when the ears droop, 
and fall, as it were, double acain{t the ftraw,, : 
and the ftalks have loft their verdure. If it 
be full of weeds it muft lie in the fwarth till 
they are dry. It is not apt to fhed; but in 
wet weather it will be apt to fprout or grow 
mufty ; and therefore every fair day after rain 
it fhould be fhook up and turned; and when 
it is tolerably dry, let it made up into cocks’; 
but be fure never to houfe it till thoroughly 
dry, left it mow burn, which will make it 
malt worfe than if it had fpired in the field. 
“The common prodtice of barley is two or — 
-. three seelaae HBO? an acre. 
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Of the Management of Wheat. 


S'a crop Bas wheat is in general, the prin 
. ~~ cipal riches of farmers ‘whofe farms con”. 
_ fift of-arable land, I fhall be very full in de- 
feribing the beft ‘method yet practifed. with 
fuccels, for cultivating this ufeful fpecies of 
grain and in order to this, fhall begin with 
the method of preparing the foil by plough- 
ing, harrowing and rolling. — 

-Ploughing increafes the food of plants, by 
opening the foil to receive the vegetable food 
from theair ; and by enlarging the furface, 


- andthereby expofing a greater quantity se 


the foil to its influence, 
‘It enlarges the pafture of plants, by open- 
~ ing the, foil, 1f too folid, and making it. frm 
if too: light. And prepares the vegetable 
food for entering the root of plants, by reduc- 
‘ing vegetables toa flate A ides te and 
ene oils. 


~ 


Ig 
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Tt may be faid, that ploughing is’ one of 
the moft: important operations in agriculture, ay 
and that the greatelt care is to. be taken in 
the performance of it. 

Though ploughing in general ferves all 
the purpofes mentioned, yet commonly one — 
of them is chiefly in view ; and according to: 
the. defignin view: the work is to be per- 
formed. , 

When the defign of ploughing is tO ens 


crealé the. food of plants, the furface cannot. . — 


be made too uneven ; for the more uneven _ 
the furface is made, the greater quantity of 
the foil is expofed to the induence of the alr 
and the: bioat quantity of the food pro- 
cured. ) 

. When the defign of ploughing’ is to en+ 
large the pafture of plants, that kind is beft 
that goes -deepelt, provided the foil allows) 
and moft effectually breaks the mould ; for’ 
- the deeper the plough goes, the greater quan 
tity of joil. is employed in’ vegetation ; and: 
the more effeciually the mould is: broken, 
the larger | is the palture: in the fame “phi 
tity. 

When the defign of ploughing is to 0 deftroy 
'yoot-weeds,; the furface cannot be left too 
- rough, nor the earth of the furrow raifed in. 
_ too ‘large pieces , for the rougher that the fur- — 
face is, and the larger the pieces of earth 
rajfed,, ths drought has ue eafier accefs, and. 
more: 


\ 


hah 


‘more effectually operates: in the saefiruetion of 


the roots. 


When the defign of Stouphioan is to de ftroy 
feed-weeds, the furface cannot be. made too 
fmooth, nor the mould too much broken ; 
for the fmoother that the furface is. made, iad 
more, effectually that the mould is broken, 
+ the feeds are the more expofed to the influ-~ 
“ence of the air, the fap better BEAISPV ED and 
their vegetation better preferved. 3 
‘ When the de ‘fon of ploughing is to /re- 
move wetnels, the land mutt be laid up 10 
high and narrow ridges; for the greater num- 
ber that there are of fu urrows, there are the 
_ greater number of drains ; and the higher 
_ that the ridges are, the more eafily the water 
finds its way to the furrows.. _ 

In ploughing there are fome general‘ rules 
to be obferved, whatever is the defign of it. 
_ Thus land isnever to be ploughed when ic is 
wet. When land is ploughed wet, the defign, 
of ploughing, whatever it may be, is fruftra- 
ted 5 and this poids true in every kind of 
foil. 

When ftif foil is ploughed wet, by diving: 
00 fuddenly, it becomes hard, that. it-can re- 
_ ceive no benefit from the air, andthe pafture 
in it is entirely fhut up root- weeds ftrike 
root again before the drought reaches them ; 
and if there are any feed- weeds, the fiirface 

: | crulis, 


~~ 


[aol 
| ering fo foon, that they are. prevented from 
vegetating. 
_ When light foil is ploughed wet, though 
it may receive fome benefit by expofing a larg 
er furface to the influence of the air, yet its. 
pores, being full of water, will prevent its 
patture from being enlarged; that the root- 
weeds that are in it will be deftroyed ; they 
will rather flourifh, by being tranflated into a 
new paiture. 

‘The ordinary way of harrowing after feed is 
howe is. firft along the ridges, then acrofs, 
and then along again. If ridges are flat, they 
may be harrowed either along or acrofs ; and 


_. the work may be begun or ended either way. 


But if the ridges are fleep, ‘it is improper to 
- begin by harrowing acrofs, becaufe thereby 
too muchvof the feed will bé drawn into the 
furrows. If the ridges are very fleep, for the. 
~ fame reafon, it is smproper to harrow ‘acrofs 
at all. For another reafon it is thought im- 
- proper to harrow  acrofs ridges when the land 
has been ploughed immediately out of lea or. 
grafs, In ploughing this kind of land, the 
{ward its for the moft part turned over whole; _ 
fo that when the harrow goes acrofs, inftead 


of tearing the fward, it is apt to turn it back ~~ 
into the furrow from whence: it was taken. 


When ridges are gathered or caft, this will 
probably happen. In cafting, the earths of 
the furrews on one fide of the ridge are tu se 

¢ r ea: 
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ed towards the crown; and, in gathering 3 
the earths of the furrows on both fides. 
are turned’ the:fame way; and. therefore the 
- harrows, when drawn from the crown to the 
. furrow, are apt to take hold of the unbroken 
fward, and turn it back. . But this does not 
fo readily happen when the ridge is cloven, 
Becanfe in cleaving, the earths of the furrows: 
on both fides of the ridge ‘being turned from, 


‘the crown, the harrows, in going up from.’ | 


- furrow, are not in fuch danger of turning 
them back. In ploughing lea, the earths of . 
_ the furrows are fometimes placed as exaéily as 
poflible upon their edge, that fo th-y may-be 
‘the more eafily torn by the harrows. When — 
thefe are turned to the crown, they do not’ 
fupport each other; and are therefore egfily - 
turned back by the harrow, in going from 
the crowns to the furrows: but when the 
_ earths are turned to the futrows, fo they fup- 
port each other by their weight ; and there- 
fore are not fo eafily turned back by the har- 
rows in going ABD. from the furrows to the 
crowns.‘ 

Rolling of land is pradtifed with facets, 
“Gch on land lying in grafs and on land in til- 
lage. It 1s of advantage to land in grafs, by 
- prifieng down mole-hills and mole-runs. It’s 
daid, that it alfo deftroys fog. _ 

When land is laid down in grafs for hay, 
rolling is of ufe in (moothing. the furface s . 
and when laid down in grafs for pafture, it 

reid. makes 
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fates tie gral, ftool, or tiller, and ‘grow 
thicker. 


There is a kind of Lavi which, when clover 


is fown upon it, throws out the young plants 
after froft. Rolling, in the beginning of win- ~ 
ter, and immediately after the froft is gone, 


. inis-faid, will, in fome meafure, prevent this. 


The firtt rolling prevents the froft from pene- 
trating fo deep, as otherwife it would do; 
and the fecond makes the land firm, after 
having been loofed by the ehange from frott 
to open weather. — 

 Relling may be ufed with advantage upon 

land in tillage. When the land is naturally 
ftiff, and may be reduced by the harrow, roll- 
- ing is very improper; for it makes this kind 
of land {till firmer than the harrow does, But 
if the land rifes in clods, which the the harrow 
does not reduce, rolling is very proper; for 
ic fmeoths the furface, and breaks the clods, 
more effectually than harrowing. 
«When the land is light and {pungy, the 

roller fhould always be applied after feed is 
-fown, for it is fearcely peffible to make the — 
land too firm.. ay 

But however all the operations of ploughing 
harrowing, and rolling are performed, fome- 
thing will be {till wanting to promote veg¢eta-_ 


: ‘tion, aad this want is effeGually fopplied by! | 


certain fubftances called manures. To apply — 
. theie fubitances i in fucha a, as moft effec-. 
tually — 


cae 


~ tually to promote vegetation, it is of import: 
ance to know their natures, and the ways-in 

‘which they operate. This is the more _ne- 
| Dest. as, without it, we cannot knew how 
_ toapply them inthe moft proper manner to 
the different foil, — 

Manures are very different in their natures. 
Some of them operate in all the ways menii- 
oned ; and there are none of them that do not 
- operate in more ways than one. 

The manures generally procured are dung, 
_ marles, afhes, foot, fea weed, fhells, fown ve- 
_ getables, and water. 

Dung promotes vegetation, by communica- 
ting to the foil a power of attracting the ve- 
getable food from the air. The earth which 
it Contains, is of the abforbent kind, and at- 
tracts all the other princip'es of the vegetable 
food ; and the falts which it contains and pros. 
duced, attract oils. 

It likewife promotes vegetation, by pre- 
paring’ the vegetable food “for the nourifh- 
ment of plants. 

[t is a cuftom in fome places, to fold fheep 
-and cattle for the fake of their dung; which 
in this way, is ufed without any mixture. | 
Some writers‘on hufbandry give particular di- 
rections how to do this in the moft advanta- 
geous manner. But it is needlefs to confider | 
thefe, ‘The farmer muft confider the advan- 
tage of his fheep and cattle, and not the ad- 

B vantage 
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- wantage’of the land by the dung ; and there- 
fore mult fold then: inthe molt convenient . 


manner. A icore of fheep, with the bc ft ma- 


~nagement in fo ding, will not produce much 


more than ten fhillings worth of dung, in the 
feafon, above the expence of folding; a fum 
foon Joft by an injudicious ED oe of 


; them. 


Dung is moft commonly mixed with vege- 


tables, and allowed to lie tor jome time before 


it is ufed. 


Straw is thrown beast the cattle, and hie: 


is Carried out along with the dung, and thrown 


upon the dunghill. On the dunghill is, alo. 


thrown all the icaw that is lefc after ferving 


other purpoles, and all the«refufe of vegeta- 
bles and animals, ufed in the farmer’s fa- 


mily. 


Dung expofed to the feos and wind, and» 


wafhed by rain, lofes its vegetable food ; it 
ought, therefere, to be plouy shed’ in as foon 


as poll Mble, a after it has laid upon land. Some: 
~perfons affert, that they have found from 


EXPETIEHCE, that diing is nothing wore, though 
it lies a confiderable time upon land, in dry 


weather, before it is ploughed in. This, if 


true, is contrary to what has been fuppo! fed, 
that the vegetable food is exhaled by the fun, 


and carried off by the wind. Jt is probable, ~ 
that, after dung is {pread upon land, its fer-— 


mentation ceales, and the jalts cal oils re- 
is 


See er 
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maining in it may become fixed, and may 
continue fo till a new fermentation is raifed.by 
mixing the dung with the foil ; and that, by 
attracting acids from the air, more falts may 
be formed. By this its effects will be more - 
fudden and violent, but fooner over. : 

It may be proper alfo to obferve, that as 
the juices contained in the dung are wafhed 
downwards by the rain, it Should be ploughed 
in with a very fhallow furrow ; excepting when 
the dung is not fufficiently rotten. In this — 
cafe it requires a deep furrow to cover it, 

The better that dung is mixed. with foil, 
‘the purpoles of vegetation are the better an-— 
{wered ; all parts” of the {oil receive equal be- 
nefit, the big sear food is equally diftribu-~ 
ted, and in all parts the fermentation equally 
promoted. When dung then is laid on land, 
—jtougketo be fpread as equally as poffible. - 
This likewife prevents the breeding of ver- 
min, which happens in fome foils, when the 

dung is left in too large pieces. 

Lime enlarges the “vegetable pafture. By 
its weight it penetrates the foil; and, by its 
fermentation with acids, it feparates its par- 
bicieg. 6". : 

This operation of nes is obvious to every 
-perfon that views with attention any land that 
is. thoroughly limed. It appears foft and 
mellow, and poyjoully:J in a AE of ferment- 
ation. 
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Lithe diffolves the vegetable food, and fits 
it for entering the roots s of plants. It dif- 


folves all thes animal and veoctable fubflances | f 


which it meets with in the for , and converts 
-them to vegetable food. We find trom ex- 

_ perience thatJime clears land of rcot weeds? 
- Root weeds, when torn up by the plough,. 
have their growth ch«cked, and are for fome 
time ina languifhing condition : if lime is 

_ applied totheir roots while in this fituation, 
by its diffolving power it is apt to deftroy 

them. 

When lime is intended for a. manure, a 
{mall quantity applied at a time is fufficient, 
It is probable, that it requires only a {mall 
quanuty of lime to impregnate a large quan- — 
tity of earth, and to communicate to “it an ab- 
forbent qaali ty, in as high a degree as itis ca- 

_pable of receiving : and itis certain, that it is 
in proportion to the abforbent quality which 
it communicates, that the foil is enriched by 
it. This is not merely conjecture. It is cer- 
tain that a {mall qnantity of lime will im- 
pregnate alarge quantity of water, and com- © 
municate to it all its virtues, ard thefe in as 
_ high a degree too as it is capable of receiy- 
ing : itis not improbable, that. it may ope- 
rate in the fame manner upon earth. Ifa 
{mall quantity of lime communicates an ab- 
forbent quality to alarge quantity of earth, 
but has not fuch scapdeas in diffolving ve- 


~ 
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i getable fubftances, or in producing fermenta~ 
tion, it follows, that the fmaller the quantity. 
is, which is applied, it will operate the more 
as a manure; and the greater the quantity 
applied it will Operate the more as a ftimu-- 
lus. 

There are a variety of marles, which are 
commonly reduced to three forts: the 4% 
the {tone, and the fhell. - 

The clay and ftone marles are of the aie | 
nature; the fhell marle is very different from 
both. . This makes it-neceflary to treat of 
- them feparately. 

Marle.of the flone and clay kinds promotes 
vegetation in a furprifing manner. It is pro- | 
bable, however, that it contains in itfelf few 
of the principles of which the vegetable food 
is compounded. Plants are not “able to find 
their food in it.. When in a bed below the-- 
furface, it refilts the. entrance of water, like 
till or clay. When near the furface, and 
turned up by the great quantities, the {oil’ is 
little better than till, almoit quite barren. 

The only diere nce between {them is this.: 
the clay marle is, fooner diffolved than the 


{tone marle ; and commonly has a ftronger 


power of deftroying acids, and producing 
falts. Dr. Home fays, that the clay marle, . 
_which he tried, deftroyed a third more of 


acids than the ftone marle, __ yi: 
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-'Thefe marles feem to have much the fame 


‘qualities with lime ; and, therefore, mutt ‘Ope- 


rate in the fame manner. 
As marle operates in the fame manner as_ - 
lime,’ it follows likewife, that limed land ex- 


haufted by crops, can receive little benefit 


from the application of marle ; and that marl- 
ed land, exhaufted by crops,.can receive little. 


benefit from the application of lime, as it ex- 


haufts the vegetable food, the proper nature 


‘after it ts dug, which contains this food 1 in the 
greateft plenty. 


When barren land is to be improved, the 
marle fhould be laid on in large quantities > 


‘but when land is in good order, the applying 


a fifth or fixth part of the quantity commoply 
be once in fix or feven years, may have: 
ery good effects. 
Pahties contain* a large proportion of fa!t; 
they: attract acids more violently than any 
other thing as yet known, but foon lofe their 


’ -wirtue. 


The effects of afhes will then be of whe 
fame kind with lime. But as afhes contais, 
falt, their operatton will be more fudden ; as. 
they attract acids with greater violence, and 
fooner lofe their virtue, their operation wilf 
be more violent, and fooner over. This.is 


-eonfirmed by experience. The firft crop af- 
fer, pnt is manured with afhes is commonly — 


—~ very” 
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very luxuriant, and the fecond crop exhaults 
_almoft the whole of their virtues, 

As the effects of athes-are fudden and vio- 
Jent, they fhould be applied in very {mall 
quantities ;.and as they operate in the fame 
way with lime, .they fhould not be applied.to 
land exhautted by lime or .marle;. and fhoukd 
not be followed by thefe, nor repeated. 

Turf is. compofed) chiefly of vegetables.; 
that which remains then after burninz, muk 
be of the fame nature. To-thefe the ‘fertility. 
communicated. to the foil is chiefly owing....It 
is found from experience, that in Proportion 


to the number of roots contained in the turf - 
the burning turns out to advantage; and. 
therefore land, with a tough fward.of. grafs- 
upon it, Is recommenced. as the. kind. mof 


proper for being improved in this manner. 
The heat which part of the foil receives 


from. burning the heaps of turf.is fuppofed to- 
contribute to its fertility: bur.this.can have _ 
little influence except to. deftroy any feeds or- 


roots of weeds. that may be-in.the land. 


In burning the turf, care muft-be taken. ta- 
cover the heaps in fuch.a manner as to pres. 
vent the fire from. breaking gut. into flame, - 


Where this set oft it is obferved, that the 


afhes lofe- ant of their virtue,. and that the 


tia of cunt that” are burned without flame, 
| eats ot Ip 
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{tis natural to think, that the earth of the 
turf, when properly piled up, will retain the 
oils of the vegetables, and prevent them from 
afcending into the air in fmoke and flame. 

To prevent burnt land from being ex- 
haufted, one crop only, or two at moft, fhould 
be taken, and then turned into grafs for pa- 
fture, If a little dung is added after the firft 
crop, its fertility will be the longer pre- 
ferved. 

Soot cannot be procured in fach large 
quantities as to be uled’ by itfelf, excepting 
in the neighbourhoed ot large cities ; it is 
needléfs therefore to infift much upen It. 

It contains oil, falt, and earth. . Thefe, tt 
feems are compounded in iuch a manner as to 
be ready to be conveyed into the roots of 
plants by water. For the effects of foot, 
when fpread upon the furface, are difcovered 
“immediately after the firft rain. It promotes 
 vegeiation in the fame manner as dung, or 
fhe!l marle. It increafes the food of plants by - 
the ingredients of the vegetable food which it 
contains. It enlarges the pafture of- plants, 
enables the foil to y attract the veretable food 
from the air, and prepares it for entering the 
rcots of plants by the fale that it contains, 
which is of the alkaline kind, attracts and fer- 
ments with acids, and attracts and diffolves 


oils, ; 
AS 


aie 


“As it contains great plecty of vesiatable | 
_ food, and as its effects are fudden, it mutt be - 


laid on in very fmall quantities. Sowing it 


the {pring on winter corn or grafs, feems to. 


be the moft proper way of ufing it. : 


When the quantity laid on is but fmall, | 


and its effects fudden, it cannot be fuppoied 


-to laft long. Its virtues are commonly ex- 


haufted by one crop. 

When its effects are over, ie foil in lef | in 
the fame fituation as before it was laid on; 
nor exhautted of. its vegetable food, as. by 


lime or afhes; and therefore it ‘may be re--. 
peated; or it may be followed by theie ma-— 


nures, as it is very proper to be applied to 
land that is exhaufted by them. 


All the plants that grow-upen the rocks 


within reach of the fea are good manures. — 


Thofe that grow upon the rocks that are al+ 


moft. always covered by the Syhambiehinns the e 


richeft. 
' Some kinds of ea: weed, are jaavat for kelp. 


This, it is thought turns out to greater ad- | 


vantages than. ufing them as manures. - 
| They are of a {oft pulpy nature, diffolve, 
and foon purreey’s ; and they (contain oil; falt, 


and earth. They muft promote vegetation 


therefore in the fame manner as dung or 

foor, 
“Their effects are fooner over ‘thaw thofe 
ef dung mixed with vegetables from a dency 
“for 


Loe 8.) : : 
far they fooner sive and confequently 
fooner putrity. 2 

They may be applied to foil in any fituation, | 
and ate very proper for land that is exhauited 
5 lime or athes.. | 

- When-their effects are over, the land is in? 
no werfe a firvation than before they were ap-_ 
plied. and any kind: of manure may be ap- | 
plied after therm. 

The oftener they are applied, the land be- 
comes the richer ; for the earth of which they. 
are compounded; is of the abforbent kind. 
_ The land near ‘the fhores, where thefe fea- 
- weeds are in great plenty, and have been fa 
long ufed as manures, are among the richeft 
in Scotland, and have been kept conftantly 2 in 
til'age. 

In many places, neat the fea fhore, broken 
fhells are found m beds: ‘Thefe are uled as a 
manure. 

They ferment kh acids, and like ‘ates 
animal fubftances,:contain oil, falt, and earth. 
- The oil and falt are not in jie quantities in 
proportion’ to the’ earth. 

Their operation muft be of the fame kind 
| with that of fhell marle.) 

It is a practice in fome inthees to fow tur- 
nip, buck-wheat, peafe,. @&c. on land; and 
- when grown up, to plough them down for 

» S nedakiak | 
| Thefe 
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z tem may be called vegetables in an entire. 

fate, to diftinguifh them trom dung made! of 

putrified vegetables ;, though no vegetable 
can bea manure till it is putrified.. 


_.. Wheat fhould be {owed in autumn, and 
--always when the ground is moift., Inthe 
downs of tiampthire, Wilthhire, and Dorfet- 
fhire, farmers begin to fow their wheat in Au-. 


~ guft, if any rain ‘has fallen, and even’‘employ 


their psople to iow one place while they reap 
another, if wet weather interrupts them ‘in 


their harveft ; for if the corn is not forward ~ 
in autumn, foas to, cover the ground before 
winter, it feldom-does well on thofe high dry. 


lands, efpecially if che enfuing {pring prove 


likewife dry... In low. itrong lands, fome ‘huf- 
bandmen think they are in good feafon, if 
they get their wheat inco the ground by the 
nidie of November.;. nay, it fometimes is 
Chriftmas, or even later, before all their wheat 
is fown. But ‘this late fowns wheat; :befides 
being apt torun too much toftraw, elpecially 
if, the {pring be moift, is liable to be ne 


| out of the opaikee be frofts. 


In general, all wheat iuce eeds  beft an 


— ftrong foils, efpecially if they have’ been well 


drained, fo that the corn ‘lies dry: but\as 


fome. forts of this grain thrive better“ in lone 
foils than others, it might redouwnd to’! ‘the 
public welfare if more particular -objervations 


were Sb uchingurtd made 3 in regard to each kind, 
: ae ) 
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than have hitherto been. The white egg- 
fhell wheat is reckoned beft for light lands, 
and to.fow with rye for meflin ; becaufe i it rie 
pens fooneft. _ It fhould ‘alfo be the fooneft in 
the ground, | This fpecies is much fown in 
Efex, upon their hazely brick earths, or 
jloams ;\ ag the red wheat, and the Poland 
bearded wheat alfo is cliere! and in Hertford- 
 fhire upan {tuff yellow clays. . The white Po- 
land, or pole-river wheat has not a‘ hollow - 
ftraw, and therefore not fo fubject to lodge as 
other corn that has. This kind is particular- 
ly fic for lands where “the crop is apt to rur 
much. to ftraw. 
In Oxtordthire, they have a fort of wheat 
_ which they cali long coned wheat, and rec- 
koned the beit for rank clays. Its fl‘aw not 
being hollow, it is the lefs liable to lddge, 
and farmers allow that it is the leaft apt te 
be mildewed,. or be eaten by birds, from 
which: lafk it is greatly guarded by its lo-g 
rough awns; but the flour of it is fomewhat 
courfe. Fetes white kind of red eared wheat, 
 hasa white ear and ared grain, and is a very 
good fort for clayey land. It yields a good 
crop, and feldom {muts. 
Ja Staffordfhire, they reckon the red Lam- 
mas or bearded wheat the beft for cold lands 
or ftiff clays. 
“In Berkshire is a wheat called pendulum 
wheat 


eee. 


“wheat, from the hanging of its ear, much ike. 3 


the cone wheat. 


In Northamptonfhire, they have a fort of - 


wheat with a white ftraw and reddiih ear and) ~ 


grain ; much commended fer the plumpnefs. 


and largenefs of the grain, and the ftrength 
of the ftraw, which prevents its being fubjeét 


to lodge; & not apt to be eat by birds. They | 

have alfo a red eared bearded wheat, and a _ 
fort of pollard or duck-bill wheat, as it is call- 

_ ¢d, known in Suffex.by the name of filler’g © 

wheat, which has fo clofe and thick a hufk, - 


that the birds never injure it. 


_ The beft time for fowing wheat is about _ 
__ the beginning of September, efpecially if any 


_ Yaim has fallen; ‘a circumftance fo effential, 


-~ 


_ that ithe earth be very dry, the farmer had- 


_ better flay till friendly fhowers have moiften- 
' ed his foil, than put his corn in ground where _ 


* it will not grow before it has been wet, let the 
time be ever fo long. Mr. Mortimer fays ‘he 
has known wheat to be fo muftied and {poiled 
by laying long in the greund before rain 


came, that it has never grown at all: ta_ 


~ which he adds, that he has likewife feen very 
good crops of wheat from feed fown in July. 


. Atall events, the husbandman fhould ‘take _ 


_ care to have his wheat fowing. finifhed by 


the middie of Odtober. Whoever neglect. . 
_ this, thews in fo doing, a want of Proper ceco- - 
: ¥ thie < ‘ 
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nomy. in his affairs, and will have caufe fo 


“repent the delay. ~ 
Early fowings require. lefs feed had 3 até 


fe ones, beeaufe the plants then rife better, and 
“acquire ftrength to refit the winter’s cold. 


More feed fhould always be allowed for poor 
land than for rich, becaufe a greater: number 


. of plants will perith | on the former, Rich 
~. dands, fowed early, require the. aap feed of 
any meats: 
ie nentiee cireumftance iich the husband. 4 
' men fhould carefully attend to in fowing, is 
~ that his eftimate of feed be formed, not from 
the capacity of any particular mesfure, but 


from the number of grains which the meafure 


- will contain; becaufe the grains of fome. ~ 


growths of wheat are much larger than thofe 


from off other lands, though not of the- fame 


{pecies, and perhaps equally good. By not 


- eonfidering this; the ground will of courfe _ 

frequently be fown too thick, or too thin: 
though I believe farmers are feldom apt to run 

into this laft extreme. That they t o often 


commit the former error, fo manifeftly | con- 


_ trary to their intereft in every refpect, is de- 


' monfirated by reafon, and by daily experi- 


ence :---but. neither of thefe is fufficient te 
make them deviate from the beaten tra. In- 
fiead of the ufual allowance of three bufhels 


of fed wheat to an acre of land, repeated - 
“tials have hewn that jr that quantity is ge- 


nerally 


Se ee 3 


i - nerally more than fibicient’ reales a 
great deal of corn is actually thrown away ; : 
for the expence of purchafing’ feed, which 
/ moft fkilful, hufbandmen do, at leat every. 
i other year, amounts to a confiderable article 
in large farms, and ina whole country, merits 
the attention a the public elpecially i in {cares 
© years. 2 
More feed’ is commonly fowed Gobn new 
broke up ground, than upon that which has. 
been longer in tillage. From half an inch 
to thrée inches is the ufual depth at whicls 
wheat is planted, according to the nature of 
the foil; the fiffeft lands requiring the fhal- 

lowelt fowing, as was before. obferved, The 

‘general coftom is, to fow it under furrow, 

which is certain'y moft advifeable if the foil.be 

- fhallow, to prevent the plants being thrown. 

ont by the winter’s frofts, or their roots being 

left bare by the drying winds in the fpring. 

Some fow in broad caft, either, with a Gngle 
caft,. ora double bout, harrowing once bes . 
tween; after which fas ground is again har-. 
rowed feverdl: times, till the:, teed - is "well cQ- 
vered, However, a great dealor it will become 

the prey of birds, in this manner of fowing, 

©On the other hand, in planting the corn deep 

“ there-is the greater danger of its being eaten: 

: bh ie the worms between the erain, and the » 

Pat ies 
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» Great care fhould be taken to oe againft q 


the rooks juft at the time when the wheat is — 


fhooting up. Thefe mifchievous birds per- 


ceive its fprouting much fooner than the far- 


mer can, and are led by the fhoot to pick it © 
ups’ They mutt therefore be carefully kept. 


olf the ground fer a week or ten days at this 
feafon ; for at the end of that time the blade» 


will be crown up, and the grain fo exhaufted — 


of its fubftance, that they will not give them-— q 


felves any trouble about ftealing it, They 
never moleft the wheat which 1s fown about 


Michaelmas; becaufe fo much grain of the 


late harveft then lies {cattered about the fields, 
that they find it eafier to pick up. that, than 


to fearch for corn under ground, in the new- 


iown lands. 


No part of hufbandry requires the farmer's - 


attention more, than keeping his land free- 


from weeds. The cemmen method of weed- 


ing is very abfurd: for in that practice the — 


weeds are to grow till the wheat beginstoear, 


and they are in flower; by which means, the 


ground being covered by the corn, all the 
 Jow weeds -are hid, left to-ripen, and fcat- 
ter their feeds : only the tall weeds are taken _- 


out ; and if the people employed are not care- 


ful, many of thefe will efcape them, by be~ 


ing fo intermixed with the flalks of the wheat, ~ 
as not inftantly to be diftinguithed. At the — 


fame time. tk Wh numbers of the plants of 
wheat | 


: Gay 


: rr és i: : 
‘ _ wheat broken and and et sandler foot by the 

- weeders. | 
-- To ebviate hfe inconveniences, Mr. ‘Mi : 

- lar recommends the. methods now’ practifed 
) Eby good kitchen gardeners, who. clear their 

_ ground with a fmall kind of hoe, which, if 
, ufed among the wheat early in the fpring, be- 

*. fore the ground ’ is covered by the blades of | 

corn, will effectually eradicate all the weeds, 

_efpecially if this work be done in dry wea- 

ther 5 becaufe, being f{mall, they then foon 
i wither and die. If the ground happens to be 

very full of weeds, it may be neceflary to go 
over it a fecond time, about a fortnight after 

Neg firft, to cut up thofe which may have been 

too fimall to be noticed. By .this means, the 
corn will be kept clean, freed from robbers 

which would deprive it of due nourifhment, 
and there will not be time for new weeds to _ 

- gtow fo as afterwards to do it any great pre-. 

judice: for the ground wili be fo much fhaded 

by the corn, that the weeds’ will thereby be 

- kept down, in fuch manner as not to mipea: 
| their feeds’ before harvett. | a 
“fat the time of this operon, fome of — 
the- plants are cut up where they-grow too. 
- clofe, the reft will certainly be greatly be- 
~nefited thereby. 

"Wheat ie ripe when its ftraw is turned yel- 
tow, its ears hang, no greedinefs appears in 
, the middle of them, and the ‘Bran is hard 
| oe Betas : bday 
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) Ghen bitten. From four to five quarters is. 
~ reckoned a good crop : but fome would hard- 


~ ly credit how much beyend this the produce 


of good ground, thoroughly well cultivated, 


ies may be increafed. 


Both wheat and rye may be cut Coieehat 
Before they are thoroughly ripe, efpecially if 


they ‘be lodged; for it the ftraw be broken, 
it will'no longer convey any nourifhment to. . 
_ the grain, becaufe the grain will harden af- 


_ terwards in the fheaf; whereas, if it be let 
ftand till it is too-ripe, it will fhed greatly in 
cutting, binding, and carrying home. To pre- 


vent this i inconvenience, tie it in the evening, 


and carry it off early the next morning. And 


indeed it muft.be allowed, that very great 
‘e difadvantages neceilarily rend the letting of 


_fome forts of corn fland till their grains have 


a¢quired their utmoft maturity. Both the 


he chaff and the fodder are the worfe for it; and 


if fuch_ripe corn takes wet, the increafe in 


malt is loft, if it be barley, it having already - 


fpent itfelr; and if be wheat, the quality of 
thé flour is greatly impaired, and the quan- 
tity confiderably lefened, But if corn be cut 


 greenifh, it will bear a pretty deal of wet 


without damage ; for it will not imbibe the 
_ water like full ripe corn, but only take in fo. 
much as to be kindly fed thereby. Again, 


if any fort of corn be blighted, the fooner it. 
3§ CUL doyn, theugh ie halt ripe, the better =» 
it 


fo4 


~ will be', for. nourifhment. can no longer be 
?. conveyed to it by the ftraw ; but it will be fed 
by lying in the ear, The ftraw would be-. 


come more and more brittle, by {tanding till 
the corn is ripe; and-the grain comes the 


-elearer from the husk, when threfhed, if this 


blighted fort be cut early. gt 
One man, with a binder, may reap an acre 
of wheat, and fomewhat more of rye, in a 


- day, if the corn-ftand well; he will-alfo clear - 
. about an acre of peas, vetches, dc. in the 


seu iht {pace of time. 

/.. The two ufual ways of cutting corn, are 
thes with the {cythe, or with the’ fickle. 
The former is commonly ufed for oats and 


barley, or fometimes, for very thin, dhort 
wheat, andthe fickle is generally appropria- 


ted to the reaping of tall and thick wheat and 


rye.’ The fcythe difpatches fo much more 


work than the fickle, that the difference of | 
expence between reaping an acre, or mowing | 
“it, is nearly in the propertion of five to two. 
It is a well- know maxim that wheat fhould 
be left for fome days in the field, after it is 
eut, before it is inned: this, the farmers 


. think, and not without reafon, improves ita 


quality ; the dews plump the kernels, and 

_ the fun brings i it to Proper and perfect fate of 
maturity: 

Py Ore then are ‘the benefits that refult Forts 
leaving | the heaves for fome time Biches: 

7 - put 


ce 
but it is meceffary the weather fhould, re ‘fits, : 
or great lofles are ‘often the canfequence of 
this practice. 
_ Sometimes, when the farrier leaft expects 
it, the weather fets in foul, and it rains for 
feveral weeks fucceflively : 1¢ is then very dif- 
ficult co preferve the wheat from being ereat- 
ly damaged, notwithftanding the contrivances 
‘that have been thought of for this purpofe. 

Some fhock their theaves, fetting them up 
in traves of fix fheaves of a nds, and two to 
cap them but this is a very dangerous me-_ 
thod, ‘and never, to be practifed after much 
rain has fallen: if the fheaves were dry when, 
the traves were iet up, from an expectation ~ : 
_ of ifs raining, it.1s great fxrvice; but if the 
 fheaves are firft {offered to be wet. ten to one © 
* but the corn {weats, ‘press and rots, by be- 
_ ing clofe confine:! from the aétion of the air. 
2 ‘After al’, I am apr to think that ir is Fall 
~ as well not to cap the fhocks; for if the rain 
is not very heavy and conftant indeed, the 

ears, provided they do not touch the ground, 

will dry nearly as faft as they: are wetted. 

In Middlefex, Kent, and iome parts of , 

Effex they generally bind their wheat as they 
~ yeap 5, but then it muft be fuppofed that their 

crops are, for the moft part, pretty clear from 

green weeds, which would otherwife ‘caufe the 

- fheay es to {weat violently in the mow, and 

. Bee damage to the cora. 
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When @ farmer is fo unfortunate as to have - - 
- his wheatfheaves thoroughly wetted, if fine 
weather enfues, I would by all means advife 
him to unbind them, and afterwards fpread © 
them out to.be dried by the fun. This fimple 
method will often prevent great loffes, and the 
‘wheat. may at lait be got in. in tolerable 
Organ eee: eA Cah gh | CACO S Cama #2 
If the rain, however, fhould continue long, 
and there fhould be danger of the kernels 
‘growing, which by obfervation he may eafily 
- judge of, I would advife the thinking farmer 

“inftantly to carry it home wet as it is, and at- 
~ terwards manage it as I fhall direct from my 
-. own frequent experience, : 

_...- When the waggon, or cart, comes home 
~ Joaded with fheaves, let them be thrown pro 


mifcuoufly into the bay of the barn; and not 


regularly moved; for it is neceflary they — 
fhould lie hollow, that the air may get into 
the vacuities, and fo prevent the fheaves: 
from heating during the little time they are to. 


© eontinue in the fituation above -defcribed. 


Let our farmer next prepare fome cutting- 
boxes, fuch as horfe meat 19 cut in, in ‘Kent, 


-- and fome other. counties. The number of 


thefe boxes fhould: be according to the quan- 
tity of wheat he has wet; but three or four _ 
conftantly kept going will do a. great deal 


- ef work. ae 
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With thefe cutters let. the ears be cut alt 


froth the wet fheaves, and when a fofficient } 


quantity are collected ‘from all the boxes, let 
them be put loofely up in facks, and carried 
toa malt-kiln, there to be regularly and gta 
dually dried; and when the firft parcel is” 
done, another is to fucceed, end fo on till the 
whole work is completed. 


This method I can, from my own experi-_ ai 
ence, recommend to our readers; and it is” 


—lefs expence than. at firft theught would be- 
imapined, The heat of the kiln may be kept 
- up higherthan when malt is drying, as the 
chaff of the car will prevent the kernel af the 
wheat from-being damaged by the fire, unlefs _ 
‘the heat is very” Yntenfe indeed but it, will, 
however, be proper'to keep the ears. sais 
ftirring, with a fork, or aS during the 
_ time they are diying. : 

~~ In this management the farmer will find 
: Havannees: ; and his wheat will, ‘with a very 
inconfiderable additional expence, be nearly: 
as good in a wet harveft, as if it was houfed” 
ik ever io good order, in aan fun peal: wear 
ther.. ? 

- If, by chance, after you Kale cut of hes 
ears from the fheaves, je weather fhould: 
: change, and become fine, you may often dry 
then: withaur. the afliftance of the kiln, by _ 
{preading them thin on a large thrething-cloth, 
aad turning them frequently with a wooden 
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ie rakes ahi even, if by this sea you 1 fhould a 


-» got entirely dry: them, it will fill bring them 
| fo forward that the Kiln, will eafily: complete 
m the C19 Poe ee 3 
oA raat however, before 1 onaludes: ‘caus 
tion the farmer, not to. fuffer. the kiln to be 
» much heated, unlets the ears are, kept con. 
Fae itirring ne the time they are > drys 
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Of the Management of Oats. 


_ naked oat, in which, though fuppofed to be 


only, accidental. varieties, he has mever oab-. 
ferved any alteration where they have been 
- Cultivated feparately for, many years.. Their 
principal difference: 3 is. in 53 colour ‘ot their 


grain, 


_mMuch upon oats. “The black oat is more 
cultiyated in the northern parts of England, 


and ig efteemed a hearty feed for horfes. 
Red oats are much cultivated in Derbythire, 


‘Sra fordfhire, and Chefhire, but are feldom 


{een in any of the counties near London, tho’ - 


.ATS. Mr. Miller reckons four-forts, © - 
cultivated in England, viz. the white, 
the black, the brown or. red, and the 


The white fort, which ‘is. ‘moft comin 
"allot London, makes the whiteft meal, and 
is chiefly cultivated where the inhabitants live - 


¢ 


Same hy73). 
Las they 2 are a very hardy. fort, and yield & good 
‘ancreale, they. wili be well worth propagating, 
Nelpecially i in all ftrong lands. ‘Lhe flraw: of 
“thefe oats is of a brownith red, colour, as is 
jalfo the grain, which is very full and heavy, 
and. efteemed better food ‘for horfes than. ¢i- 
ther, of » the. other ‘forts, . The naked. oat. is 
Teaft common in, the, fouthern, parts, of Eng- 
“land; but in the Rorthern counties,, in Scar- 
Jand, and in Ww ales, it.is preity.much cu ti- 
vated, and is particplarly elteemed, becaufe 
ee grain threfhes clean out of che hufk,, and). - 
need not be carried to the mill, to be made 
into oat-meal or grift.. 
Oats ate often fown oe a crop ae shear, 
Seve, or barley ; ; in which practice the common 
3 method is to turnin the ftubble, with one 
plovs ning, about. the beginning of I ebruary, 
ae fow the feed with aj broad-caft, at twice, 
nh arrowing it in, once after the frft. fowing, 
oand five or fix times. aftér the fecond, ‘obferv-_ 
ppe to draw the harrow once or twice acrofs 
ane f furrows, to break the clods and. cover the 
feeds ; but at the other times to harrow in the” 
“fame @irechion as the furrows, left, the ftubble 
. ‘hould be raifed:on the furface. But it would 
be better hufbandry to ploagh in the ftubble in 
‘autumn, that if may rot in winter, and to 
give the land another plot hing, and a good 
aa arrowing, jut, before” Ra ne Oats are. town. 
ae will render, the ground, at and fit 
By 5 ey Oe to’ 
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tosreceive the grain, the increafed | produce 

et which will amply repay the ail, | 
“tillage of ‘tillage. : 
When Oats, as it frequently happens, are { 
“fown upon a lay, or off ground new briken | 
“up, after, only one ploughing, which is given | ; i 
“in January, when the' earth is moift, ‘to tura | 
down the fward ; the harrowing mutt be in @ 
the fame direction as the furrows, or but very ay 
Tittle acrofs, for fear of raifing the turf. But. 
“this again is bad’ hufbandry > ‘for the ground | 
vould be brought to a much bitter ti] teh? ‘for | 
“other grain, as a ‘preparation tor which this” 
fowing is chiefly intended,’ by’ giving the 7 
-fward time to rot before the Cats are fown, 
“becaufe the roots of the grafts will. prevent. 
- thofe of the corn from {triking: downward. | 
| Black Gats’ delight in a moifter foil chan | 
the white fort, and, being a “hardier plant, | ‘ 
“may be ‘fown a month earlier. The white, 7 
which prefer a dry land, and will do well on 
gravel and fand, are the beft of all Gérn for 
“ground ‘{ubject ‘to quick-grafs or weeds, be. 
‘Caute it may be ploughed Tater for them, ahd | 
“they rife fooner, and top the weeds better % 
than blatk oats.” The weather cannor be tgo 

dry when white oats are fown; though th oq 
ground may then be moifter for them HS, P 
“barley will endure , becaufe this laft, ‘having 
a Finner coat, ts’ fooner Chilled by imb: ‘bing | 
AL. ¢ wet,’ which: may perhaps burft many of fis” 
veliels 5 | 
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veftels ; whereas white oats, being protected. 
by a double hufk, better refifting the: enter- 
ing of the moifture. Mr. Lifle,, who makes 
thefe remarks, adds, that, accordiag to the 
beit of his obfervations, white-oaks require a 
rich feeding foil , becaule their haulm, or 
Araw, ranning to a great largenefs, cannot be | 
fopported without good, juices, and moifture ;. 
that white chalky ground, though in never 
fo ood heart, will be unfruitful with white 
oats; and that a mixed mould, between white 
‘and; rea clay, of which there is.a great deal ine 
the hilly parts of Hamphhire, is, not feeding. 
enough for them. The red and the white’ 


at 4 


clays, when. good heart, - carry moifture: 
enough, and are very fit for this grain. | 
The common allowance of feed oats is four’ 
bufhels. to an acre; bur Mr.-Miller rightly 
‘thinks three bufhels more than enough; and’ 
the ufual produce is about twenty, five bufhels: 
from an acre; though he, obierves, that he 
has fometimes known more than 30. bufhels 
reaped from that extent of ground. 
~ When oats are about four, inches high, in- 
tellicent -hufbandmen run: a wooden roller : 
over them, after a fhower of rain has ioftened. 
the clods, by the breaking of which in this. 
manner, frefh earth is laid to the roots of the 
plants, their tillering is confiderably increafed, 
if they have not been fown too thick, and the 
furface of the field is fmoothed ; fo-that the 
Be id Bh i _movwers, 
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mowers, at harveft; ‘are ablé to cut clofe te’ 


the ground, as it is yery 6 fit they fhould; be- © 
caufe cats feldom. grow, hich. | Both oats and * 


barley thould. be carefully weeded. 


. Oats are ripe w hen the fraw turns yellow, | 
the, grain, ‘bees MES. hard, and the chaff begins | 


to open and: thew the feed: When mowed, 
they generally Jet lie fome time for the due. 
and .rain.. to” plump. them, and make them — 


threfh well, and, if weedy, to kill the weeds: 7 


but rain wer them much, they fhould be car- 
ried off.as {oon as they can be got tolerably ~ 


dry again, or they will thed ; for oats may be © 
ined: the wettelt of any corn, if the weeds — 


among them be’ but ‘dead. Even in, very * 
harvelts, when other grain is fpoiled, this’ 
will receive little or no damage, the fu rice of 
its flraw and ears being fo fmooth and com- 
pact.as to turn off water, and of fo dry a na- 
ture, that, though houfes wet, they will not 


heat in the mow, or become mouldy, as other 


grains ufally do.” This is a vaft advantage in 


‘ te 
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ys. 
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imortherh climates, where the harveft is gene- 


rally ew and the’a autumn wet. 


pears ; 
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-Thefollowing letter from Mr. Lamb, on the: 
-beft method of cultivating black: oats, .and 
recommending more. frequent ploughings . 
.than: are ufually afforded them, will, we - 
are perfuaded, be acceptable to our readers. - 


+. »Gentlemen,. 


ny Aving: been for many years a practical: 
farmer in the eaftern part. of. the county: 
of E.fiex, you will not, I hope, think me im-. 
pertinent) in} troubling: youon the culrure of » 
black. oatsy.which [chave very often: with) ad~. 
vantage fown.. Moft.of my neighbours pre- 
fer the white Poland oat; which may, Lown, 
in fome circumftances of foil and fituation, be- 
_beft:, I: prefer: the: blask oats: becaufe: they: 
are hardieft, .for: which’ reafon they fuir beit: 
with’ my convenience ;: for, .as a:confiderable | 
tract of the farm I occupy. is light land, Iam: 
under a fort of: neceffity of fowing this foil: 
early, or if a dry fummer followed, 1 fhould: 
have no return at harvett:. kde ss i i 
. Few: people. allow. more: than one plough-. 
ing for.a. crop of oats but fuch as follow this. 
practice ‘are. very wrong-headed;- for they 
may affure themfelves, that no-crop pays bet--° 


ter for ploughing than oatss-.and it is-on this). 


account that I genérally: give my. land de- 
_ figned for oats three tilths ; whence I am mo- 
poh AE REE ORG itl der cg 
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rally certain arifes the larzenefs of my crops, — 
for I have feldom: tinder fives oftener fix, and.” 
very frequently: feven. ‘quarters from an acre, 
throughout e heldp ss) hee 
*Your readers will not: be farsi at my 


having good crops, when: I obferve, that I 


almoit every year fow fome oats on a fallow | 
that has been well dunged; and this faver — 
to be good hufbandry, as it ‘abates the rank- 
nefs of the foil, kills‘many of the weeds, add | 
prepares the land in.an excellent manner fora 
fucceeding crop.of fweet wheats ‘but T-mutt? - 
obferve, that I always clear my’ land of the; — 
Rif oat-ftubble beige I ‘attempt’ to) eplauisy 
for’ the wheat. ou aut 
I fow black oats’ the Finke weele in + Febras . 
ary, by which time ‘I have generally anop- 
_ portunity of getting the land in proper ehh ee 
ior a light forltiscfoom wery! fioon dry» if 
© Lerme mention once more to your seats ao 
that it ismlightfeilywhich is apt to burnia? — 
ctop,! that I fow nay ‘black oats fo ear’ ly asthe: & 
bewinning . of February 5: for: fhould: any of: 
them attempt to fowithem fo early in a moilt, 
cod; ftiff foil, and ahard froeft fhould: fellow, 
the’ young: blade neheanio Am a qe shperstaces be: 
killed: OW a 
Leia alfo seciuahs certs iothew : fow: oate 
‘cha early,! it is generally under furrow.s lyet: 
I fometimes fow them bro adscoak, gs Plongh of 
sein J INA A GOH ¢ eit. (3 -9td3 ‘ead Hn 
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«Dhe quantity of feed I, for the mof parr, 
ue isvabout three btithelsy. which. I find=to! 
_ béenough:, nay, I have fometimes from only” 
two buthels ‘had: ai good) babies but. then: Lb! 
have been particularly careful and. attentive to. 
the coodnefs. of the feed,.. without which. pre- 
caution I fhould: net; aiid the feafon had» 
been favourable indeed have fuceeeded.. 

\L have found it a:very good way to fow rf . 


> half my quantitynof feed. under furrow, and: 


afterwards, fewing the remainder -broad- caft,. 
harrow it ins and this is often Iny practice 
when I fow the latter end of ERebruary, OF the: 
ip belens of Marehs >> ; 
When T fow, oats after Wheat; wl hich: how- 
ever. is not very fréquently, I turn yp ‘the! 
itubble «as. foon. as. 1 convenient y can: after: 
_ the harvett,. and leave it rough through the: — 
winter,  Thenfirft fine sweather: atter Chritts: 
~~ mas, Tday itedown imooth withthe came ee 
vj ane immediately give it a.crofs ploughing. :: 
As foon as February comes inj if itis mot a: 
oe froft, I make the land as fine as I poffi- 
ew can by the harrows, raifing a fine. mould: 
to the: furface, which is to be the bedifor the: 
oats tovlie ins for I fow my-oats direétly un- 
der furrow ;. ihe which 1 pafs a moderate- 
fixed roller over the field, and then give it a 
flight feratch with a pair of light harrows. 
This. hufbandry generally produces me a 
bask I nas no. reafon to. complain of: | 


PAA ‘4 My. 


ALY 
. My chief reafon for troubling you with this: 
letter is, to endeavour to perfuade my ‘bro-+ ° 
ther farmers that they do not, in general, al- 
low their oats a fufficient: number of plough-- 
ings, one being the ftated quantity. =.» 

If they would plough:twice for this crop, 
they would receive more than twenty fhilhogs: 
an acre fox their trouble; butcif. they would 
confult their own interefts; and’ allow. three. 
ploughings, it would often make fifty pounds. 
difference to them in a-field of twenty acres :: 
this they. will, perhaps, think wonderful but: 
itis no lefs true. | pts nett 

The black oats require particularly to be: 
fown early, efpecially if the farmer withes to. 
have them of. a: fine -glofly ebon colour, and: 
that the crop. fhould corn well; for if they are: 
-fown late, and wet weather. follows foon after- 
fowing, they. will be apt to run:all to ftraw;. 
and if dry weather, and the foil isogravelly, it: 
4s a-chance but it-may be burnt upin © -.,)- 
| [have found by experience, that black oats - 
will yield a very large crop after turneps; and) 
this! believe is imply owing to their being 
fown in a fine tilth;: for: the- mould cannot: 
but be reduced: to very fimall particles-if a. 
crep of turnips has been well hufbanded, ef~. 
pecially if itis inva lightfoil.. vetea 


Tiam, &c. 
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Of the Management of Rye. 


tee 


RE, a feces bf corn, ahlaety cultivas 
ted in the northern parts of England. 

~ Mr. Miller is of opinion that all the rye 
aie in Fngland is the {ame fpecies, though 
diftinguithed by farmers into two varieties of’ 
winter and fpring rye, as he has’ not been 
able, by thé molt fedulous i spelt ‘to find: 


7 difference. is 


“The, winter’ Rye, dds a the tapaete 
Stain, is what the generality of farmers culti-' 
. vate. Tt is fown in autumn, or at the’ fame 

time as wheat; and in many of our northera- 
countries, ‘as’ well:as in Wales, they are often 
mixed and fown together; though as’ Mr." 
Miller rigntly: obferves, this: muft’ be very’ 
bad hufbandry, becaufe the rye will ripen 
fooner than the wheat ;\fo that if the latter 
be fuffered to fand till fully ripe, the a 

ce 
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of the former will fhed ; nor can this be prac- 
_tifed- where the perl are not accuftomed 
to cat rye-bread : for though fome account it. 
good when mixed, it is fo very clammy that 
few who have been ufed to. wheaten Diecast 
will ever relifh it. , 

Rye is generally fown on poor, lime- one, 
dry, gravelly, or fandy foils, where wheat . 
will not thrive, and in fuch places it does very - 
well.” The ground fhould be dry when ‘it is 

fown: for if much rain falls, even after the 
towing, before the rye is come up, it often 
rots in the earth. It indeed rifes in a dee a 
fhorter time.than wheats. | 5 

When fown upon light Yand,. ‘it “ripens 
- much earlier than a cold “tiff ground, and by 
continuing to fow it in fuch a foil during two: 
or three years, it will be forwarded fo much — 
as to ripen.a month earlier than that which 
has been Jong raifed,upon ftrong ‘cold ground, 
For this realon, thofe who are obliged to fow 
rye towards, fpring, generally, provide them- 
felves with this eachy feed. A little fprinkling 
of dung or mud, though it be but halt the 
quantity commonly for other. corn Jand, will?» 
if laid upon the rye ground, greatly advance 
the crop. The ufual allowance is two buthels. 
of feed to a ftatute acre, or,_it it be new - 

broken ground, or land fubject to worms, 
_ about a peck more; end the produce com- 

| monly 


tpi. 


, nionly- is about tweaty bushels upon “ay 
acre. . 

"The {mall rye may be ride in: the, (pring, 
about the jane time as oats, and ulually. ri- 
pens as fcon as the other fort: but if the feas 
fon prove wet, it 1s apt to run much to ftraw, 
and the grain 1s generally ligater than the 
other, — The chi: “f ule of this: fo.t is to re fow 
lands where the aurumnal crop has failed. 

This corn is ripe when its itraw turns yel- 
low, its car hangs, ard is grain is hard. It. 
4s ‘not very apt to fhed; and there*>re, if-ic- 
be weedy, though this ought never to'be the | 
- cafe with avy corn, it fhould be let hie upon 
_the grown’, or gavel, as foine call ft, aweek 
or ten days “after itis cut, if che weeds do not 
dry fooner, betore it be bound up ; for other. 
wife thoie weeds will give in the bai, inake 
the rye not threth weil, and render ir munty. 

But as this grain. will grow in the ear looner= 
than any other, if it be wet, particular care 
muft be takex, efpecially: if- rain comes on, 
to turn it at leaft once in two or three days, 
and lay the ears upon the itubble, .as bigh 
above the ground as canbe. This will he p 
“fo prelerve it from hurcful_moifture : buc if 
it be-cut in perfe@ly ¢ ‘ry weather and with- 
out weeds, it may be houted as it 1s reaped. 

Rye, is yery, excellent. for giving a. good 

in to horfes, as it is loofeuing, and carries 


of” foul humours, \ which hard Peete ih and 
| 5 “. bad 
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bad provender may have left in them, . It is 
‘alfa moft excellent feed for geefe. I cannot 
fay the fame with. relpect to hogs, for which 
animal it feems to me to be too loofening ; 
infomuch that I have given a great deal of 
it to them when put up to feed, both dry and 
‘boiled, without perceiving in their flefh. | 
Rye is very generally liked for bread by. the 
people of countries in which it grows com- 
monly, and who are therefore much ufed to 
it; infomuch, that many of them {cruple not _ 
to prefer it to wheat, the bread of which pre- 
fently’ ows dry. ‘They are, however, num- 
“bers of perfons, who, though ufed to it from. 
their youth, can never relifh it. Some object. 
to the Journefs of ic when’ made with leven, 
and others to the natural fweernefs ot the 
grain, which is difapreeable, efpecially with 
“the favourinefs of ficth meat; and, indeed, I 
am myfe'f of this number. > one 
~ “TT agree intirely with Mr. Miller, thet it 
muit be very bad hnfbandry to fow wheat 
and rye together, as the latter will ripen much 
earlier than the former, and fev-ral obvious 
inconveniences enfue. ‘They who like meflin, 
. may, mix them to their mind when cartied to _ 
‘the mill, without any inconvenience. ae 
Many incidents may hinder the fowing of 
rye in autumn; the ground fhould,. by all 
means, be dry,-when it is fown, and heavy 
Yains after it is fown may rot it in the ground _ 
a Bs aaa A tes linp iby cb iti ve 3 
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before it come up: fo that the fowing. of 
_fpring-rye beeomes an object well deferving 

Our attention: and all the directions and cau. 
tions which,can be given about it fhould be 
“nicely attended to, eet Aa 

As drynefs-is effential to the fuccefs of rye, 
it feems advifeable to delay the fowing of 
Rene ye as long as can’ be, with any pro- 


pect of fuccefs, rather than not have both 
_the gr.und dry for fowing, and the fucceed- 
ing weather for fome time after fowing likely 
to be fair; efpecially as rye foon rots in the 
ground, ifwet. PET DAE RC Ie Coes 
_. The ground defigned to be fown with rye 
in fpring, fhould be laid in winter with high 
ridges, and have good drains to‘carry off the 
water, that it may be as dry as poflible when’ 
fown, hte ie tl Sasi ee 
- Hot manures fhoald be ufed, -and particu- 
“larly lime,which will bring on a f{peedy fhoot- 
ing. It was long a prevailing opinion, that 
lime was.not a proper manure for the foil in 
which the lime-ftone was found ; but experi- 
ence has-fhewn the. vanity of this notion. 
_. Rolling may be more neceffary to fettle the 
earth abour the roots-of plants of rye fown in 
‘pring than in antumn, for the winter frofts 
will have broke. down the clods unto the 
roots of the autumn-fown rye, though indeed 
the raing may haye partly wafhed that earch 
away, mE ? ie 
a? ies eas A mo- 
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A moderate fowing of foot, after the plants 
are come up and rolled, may is of areat ade, 
_ vantage. Mu/eum Rufticum, AV; page - 
225. 
The fame ingenious piatamen has obliged 
‘the world with the following obfervatiors on 
_ acourfe. of crops ; by which it appears chat 
'_ rye-land, is nearly, if not quite, as valuable ~ 
. as wheat-land. 
‘The lands. of Nether Duisforth, in the 
‘welt riding of this. county, are in general, a 
Srong clay, and.bear good wheat. ‘The land 
at ‘Helperby; a few miles diftant, a good 
black loam, which bear pood rye, but, on 
‘repeated. trials,. prove foo light for wheat, as” 
the moft fenlible farmets there affirm. Be’ 
this as it will, the lands Jet at the fame prices 
in both places, viz. atten fhillings per acre; 
and we fhall fee that ic may be as well ef. 
_ forded, accorcing to thecourfe of their crops, 
—&c. which I learned only lately from two 
fenfible farmers, one of them living at the 
former place, cn an eftate of my father’s, and 


_ the other at the latter, and defirous to fucceed. 


his coippanior as tenant to my father. _ 
At Help erby they have a crop of rye, then. 
a crop of barley; then a crop of peas, then | 
another crop cf barley, and fo round again; 
and they ob‘erve that the peas fo mellow the | 
ground, that th eir fourth crop is Data than 
their fecond. : 4 ey 
ip ied Ke 
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To bring thefe crops to a Puls comparifon, 
we mult fay, that the Dunsforthmen have five 
crops of wheat, and five of blendings, in fif- 
teen years; and that the Helperby men have 


- three crops of rye, three crops of peas, and 


fix crops of barley, in the fame {pace. 
To eftim.e the real value of thefe crops, 


without too much nicety, we may fuppole 


that the wheat 4s, ons year with another, . 


worth one fhilling and fix-pence per bufhe) - 


5 
more than the rye; and that there are twenty- 


five bushels of wheat and thirty of tye on an 


‘acre. We will take the medium price of 


wheat to be four fhillings and fix-pence, and 


-of rye three Aingy, 


Am acre’s crop of wheat then 


would be 2 SSRIS OF 

Ditto of rye hi eee ih ea al gg 

» 2 q Fy i 
Difference — 8 » as) 2.6 


¥ 


But as the ftraw of rye is known to 
-be much more valuable, and of . 
ereater. quantity, and the. ex- 
_ pence of manure and feed to be. Mas 
lefs,, we may fafely deduct ~- 0 10 0 


So: thatthe real difference of pro: 


fit on one acre will be “ @ 12 6 


: The crops of blendings and of peas 


may be reafonably. reckoned, as 
On a par.. FONE a So 
; eyes San ee De 
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me ‘The difference of profit then be- 


twixt three crops of wheat and 
_ Blendings on one fide, and three 
crops of rye and peas on the other 


¥) 


-will-be cio wes 17-6 


“We are now gentlemen ‘to confider the 


difference between the two remaining crops © 


of wheat and two additional crops. of blend- 
ings on one fide, and the Gx crops of ce 
on the other, | | 
Suppofing the charge. of both fides » 
to be the fame, (a: nd..there will 

be fo canfiderable difference) 

the two crops of wh eat Wi Mt be 


: worth ~ - 11 i 5 2 ; 
_Acrop of blendings ufually. Falls it outa a 


twixt fifteen and twenty bufhels 

to the acre, and the medium 
price is. three fhillings per bur ~ 
bufhel : the value “of a en 
then, at an average will be’ fe." 
venteen bufhels. and a half, at 


. three fhillings; that. is two - <0 


- pounds teclve fhillines and fix- 
"pence, and of two crops of an_ 
‘acre i 
A crop of Bader 18 ufually ay 
two bufheis’ to the ‘acre ‘at 
the place in quefiion; and the 
m dium price per quarter is. 
ene ern the value there- — 


5 
PTR 
we 
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fore 
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fore of the corn of an acre hee 
barley is four pra, or of fix 
crops - - 


But the ftraw of barley is fo valu- : 
able that it may be reckoned to 


exceed the expence of reaping» 
_ by at leaft five fhilings ; war is 
for fix crops - 

T did not enquire whether the men 
of Helperby fow clover with. 
their fourth crop; but they.cer- 
tainly may,.and reap one good 
crop in the fallow year, and’ 
tura in all their ftock for a fort- 
nicht or three weeks to feed it: 
down, and have time enoug!: 
to plough in the roots of the 
the clover, and. the manwre- 


made by the cattle which eat it,. 
and get their fallow into order;, 


fo that we cannot reckon lefs. 
profit hence than one. pound 
per acre: that is, for - three 
crops: - - 


Nay, when one confiders, that rye : 
1s, Of choice, fown late in this: 
country, we may allow a fecond’. 


crop of clover and féeding, 


which cannot be worth lefs than: 
fifteen fhillings per acre; that: 


is, ‘or threes crops “7 


% 


24.0 @ 
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The whole eccount then. will land | 
Aa CEE Gams OS RU RE a 
‘For the wheat growers. Bane 
"By balance of three crops of wheat 
againft ditto.of rye, and two of 
ble: dings againft ditto of peas sor 17 6) 
By two crops of wheat mahi aOR 5 Ome 
By ditto of Stn aE Ce ies oa 
‘Portal’ ‘18-7: 6a 
For the rye growers, oe 
“By the corn of fix crops of pecatie 24 Oo 


By the f{traw ‘£40 01! 
By claver - ~ see ie We Oe ome 
‘ RY ; il coeeieee eemeemmeetee et 2 
Total 30° dg O.4m 


_- Balance of the ee years in fa- ; 
- vour of the darter — oe ey ak TS 


That i. for one year on one acre, fixteen © 
-fliillisos and fix-pence ; that isa profir-more © 
than the rent of the ground, and -half ag: 
much again above the profit of the. wheat~ 
“grower. 

Some experienced people may . think. that 
_ I have thrown more advantage into the fcale 
of the, rye-growers than T ought 5 yet, on the - 
 ftridtelt review, I cannor think fo 5 but that _ 
en the contrary, I have feckoried: ‘their ad-- | 
_ vantages too low. I am ture. lam not par- 
tial, for own a wheat crop my fayoutite 
a) RONG, 


ce oe ae ae | 
ene (1 nak a natural diflike to. rye bread) 
though f own the rye ground more advanta- 
geous to the farmer, Let us review my ac- 
count. 
Ami “thought to deduct too ‘auch, Ww hen 
T take off ten fhillings for the faving in feed, 


his gaining in tray, Of; FYE! furely’ To ughe | 
~-hot.; for, as wheat is confiderably aren | shan | 


ie We? grains fillthe bufhel, coniequeniy: 


- more fhould be alowed to an equal portion 
of land: and farmers who fow niné pecks of 


rye, fow twelve of wheatto the acre. Now 


the price of the former ‘according to the rea- 
fonab] le ftate above) is. fix fhillings and nine’ 


pence, of the latter thirteen fillings and 
fixpence ; confequently the faving, feven 


fhiliings and three pence. And whoever con- 
“fiders the great length and finenefs -of rye- 


ftraw than that of wheat muit think two fhil- 
lings and nine-pence per acre a Oy {mall al 


-» Towance for it. | 
Itis thought that more labour in. Blotgbe 


o 


ing attends the production of twelve Re. 
‘than ten. Be it confidered, rye land is lighter: 
and therefore much eafier ploughed. than: 
wheat land ; and that in the courfe’ of this 


wheat husbandry, the fallow is not to be ftir- 


red as often asit would be to prepare it for 
the additional crops ;. and that, the oftener 


any ground i is. ftirred, the more eafily it is 


ee 5 and that the cree of Re apd, clo- 


_ 
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ver mellow the ground, and make. it more> 


eafily ftirred for ‘the fowing down with hard 


corn ; allo that it lies unftirred every fourth | 


year, fcaeh the fowing down of barley to the 
eating off the clover, about fifteen months. 


From all which confiderations it feems moit. 


evident, that the fame team and ploughman 
will, with more eafe, work the fame quantity 


of rye land, to. produce its twelve crops of 
corn and the clover too, than ae: could wheat. 


land to producé the: ten crops. 


Am I imagined to reckon the expences’ of / 
feed and manure for two cro ps of wheat afd'” 


two of blendings too high, when I put them 


On a par with thofe of fix crops of barley? 
As this feems the moft exceptionable, I will 
flate the matter fomewhat more particularly. 


The feed for wheat is three buthels to an 
acre, which, at four fhillings and 6x-pence,. 


comes to thirteen fhillings andfix-pence ; for 
two crops, to one pound. feven  fhil lings, 


The feed for blendicgs is four bufhels to an. 
acre, which, at three fhillings the buthel, 


_ comes to twelve fhillings per acre; for the: | 
two crops, to one pound four fillings. The 
feed for the four crops cofts then two pounds. 


eleven fhillings. 


Four ubfhels of barley fow, a an acre, and, at 


two fhillings and fix-pence per. buthel, come: 
to ten fhilling per acre, or for the four: 
crops to three pounds. ‘The difference then: 
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in the value of feed in the two methods, is 
enly nine fhillings. -Now, letit be confider- 
ed, that the ground is prepared, as to manure, 
by the rye-crop for the per barley crop, 
_and by the crop of peas for the latter barley- 


crop, {o that nothing need ibe fit on this - 


account; whereas, to prepare. the ground for 
the two crops of wheat, the farmer mut be 


atgreat expence in manure, either in burning _ 


or (wh:ch is generally. much wore) buying 


of lime, and leading it, or at leaft in leading” 
his own or bought dung ; fo that the hine - 


~ thillings faved in the feed will go a very little 
‘way in this great expence. Befices, the clo- 
“ver. fo opens and mellows the ground, and the 
--dung occafioned by eating of it, either at 
“home or in the field, fo enriches the foil, that 


much, if not all the expence of: manure for.a_ 


crop of rye is faved; and this allows the far- 
mer to lay his manure, otherwife needlefs, un- 
to his barley ground, and improves it for that 


crop, and the fucceeding crops of clover and 


rye too; and on this account great deduc- 


tions fhould be made from the expence of | . 


» the three rye.crops compared with the three 
of wheat at the head of this account ; fo that 
Tam clearly of opinion, that, inftead of there 


being any balance therein. in favour. of the 
wheat ¢ crowers, it would fail confiderably on 


‘the fide of the rye growers. 


i 


y 
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In the Jaft place, am I fuppoled to take the 
_ quantity of wheat on an acre too low? I an- 
fwer, 1 take it from the courle of the country 
where the:compariion is made; and if gréater 
“Crops are reaped elfewhere of wheat, fo are 
there alfo of rye. ‘ 

‘Twas lately affured, by a farmer on the 
eftate adjoining to this, that he has frequently. 
reaped fifty five buchels of ryc-off an acre, and 

_ his father has reaped as much or more off the 
land in this eftate. I am fully’ perfuaded i i 
will be found, on enquiry, that one. fixth-in 

quantity, as I ftate it, is too little in favour of 
‘Tye. A flock of good rye ufually yields five’ 
pecks, or more, while a good ttock of wheat, 
whofe ftaiks are thicker, and bed lefs clofe, 
and make much lefs bands, feldom yields fo. 
much as a bufhel; fo that, if there be an 
equal number of ftocks, as large as can be 
made, of each fort, on an acre, here will be 
one fifth, or fix bufhels in thirty more of rye 
‘than wheat, cat. par. as philofophers fpeak. 
Mufeum Rufticum, vol. \V. pag. 345. . 


_ Method of flocking a farm of one hundred acres 
of pofiure with cattle to fat for the markets. 
‘Phe common allowance for fummer feed, is - 

one beaft to an acre and half; fo to an hun- 

dred acres there mutt be fixty-fix beafls, either 

| ~ fheers, heifers or builocks, to be'bought in any 

\ time from the beginning of April’to the end ~ 
a \ 


of 


~ 
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of may, and not later. Thefe cattle fhould 
be, fuch as will anfwer the weight of feventy- 
five or eighty ftone; cach beat, when they 
are fat, at eight pounds each ftone. The 
time allowed for fatting thefe cattle is tour 
months, and the firft price of them is about 
four pounds per beaft, 

‘While theie are fold off, the ground will 
lye idle till O€tober, and then you mutt ftock 
it with {mall cattle, fuch as are brought from | 
- §cotiand or Wales, about that time of the 
year, to each of thefe you mutt allow three 
acres for winter feed; befides now and then — 
“alittle hay in: hard weather, to keep them 
from licking themfelves, which they apt to- 
'doas foonas they rife from laire to their 
hurt, by bruifing themfelves, which makes 
_them wafte and grow jean. Thele will be | 
fit for fale about February, and will then — 
weigh about forty flone a piece. They are 
bought in about torty fhillings a head ; and 
_the number for one hundred acres is thirty- 
three. 

At the fine time, to follow rhefe {mall : 
cattle, buy in theep, to eat up ‘the remaining 
_part of the herbage, allowing two large we- 
_ thers toeach-acre, which muit be bought in 
very forward to fat ; for if we take them from 
the fold, or the falloms, thefe paftures. will 
~ give them the rot. In the purchafe of thefe 
itis bis Preeenues that our paltuge ae. 
| at 
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fat them, but only keep them til} they will 


fell well at market, which will be the kebru- 
following. Of thefe muft be two hundred, 


co be bought in for about fourteen pounds | 


"per fcore. 


You muft obferve, that all your paftures, : 


fhould be clear of all cattle, by the. beginning: 


ot March or the middle OF that nontb! at 
¥arthefl, according as the feafon is forwarder 


or latter; for if the cattle were ‘left long 
enouch to nip or bite the young fpring of the i 


oe rats, it. would weaken and fpoil the fummer 
: crop. ne 


— 
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The nature and eure of every difeafe incident 
60 cattle, with the moft approved receipts. . 


To find, in buying cartle, if they are found. 


23 IEW them well; gripe them on ~ 
ae the back, or withers behind the fore 
fhoulders, and if they wince at grip- 
ing you have undoubted reafon to fufpect a 
malady : but be more curitios, obferve if they 
¢remble and feem to fhy much, if they do, 
you may depend that they are not found. If 
- you buy lean beafts for fattening, be careful 
that they are young; for if old they will prove 
of little profit. . To know this, obferve care-. 
_ fully ifthey are {mooth, and lick themfelves - 
often, and if they want not their teeth; that 
their hides are thick and firm, fhoulders and 
_ ribs broad; if the hair of their tail and piz- 


zle be broken, they will not feed kindly, but 


rather dwindle than increafe in flefh and fat. 
Howeto know the age of cattle. The age of 
thefe animals is known by the teeth and horns. 
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“At the end of ten months they fhed their fore 
 “téethrratid inthree years all rhe ineiive teeth 
are renewed. Thefe teeth are at firft equal, 
long and pretty white; but as the creatures 
advance invyears,they wear, become unequal 
and black. They-alfo fhed their horns at the 
end of three years, and thefe alfo are replaced | 
by other horns, which like the-fecond teeth — 
continue. The manner of the growth of thefe - 
horns is not uniform, nor the fhooting of them — 
equal. The firft year, that is fourth year of 
the creatures age, two: fmall pointed Rorns 
make their appearance, neatly formed ,{mooth, 
‘and towards the head terminatéd by a, kind 
of button. The following year this button 
‘moves from the head, being impelled by a 
horny cylinder, which lengthening in ‘the 
fame manner, « is alfo cerminated by another. 
| button and fo on; for the horns Shit 
growing as long as ‘hie creature lives. Thefe 
Buttons. become annual joints, which are fet 
fly diftingvifhed in the horn, and by which 
the age cf the creature may be eafily known, 
Counting three years for the point of the hotn, 

; ard one fot each ef ‘the joints, ©) Of 
. SOF * ordering cattle, AF he? proper, sid Tot 


eyes bringing the heifer to che bull is at ‘about’ 3 


years. sald, or rather upwards, at which time 
“ five ds ftrong and ljufty, and her growth wilt : 
/- BOL be impeded, nor that of he calf *to rear | 
ter a good and profitable breed: Site 
a Mew OPE SE RE ® 
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3*Bhe feafonof the year is. cenerally about 
May, or the’ beginning of Jane; ‘the’ Teafon | 
being warth, will comfort ‘her, and inctéate 
thé calf within her; ‘and from this time for 


eight years to come, fhe may take the bull ° 
with a'pfolpect of increafe ; but in other cafes ' 
till ewelve's after which fhe will be good for 

litdes CP he general iymptoms of her watit- 


ing the bull may be known by her Claws fwel- 


life, ‘and a continual lowing, with many other 


fignsy’ ‘which countr people cannot be igno- 
 rant/of; 28° “aigndt {huffing up of the wind, 
we! An: thé choice’ of your: bull let him Be | 
_a-fine¥ed, 'fronelinib’d, and well’ propar- 


tioned) “not exce¥ding fix years old, but ra~ ; 


ther under. 28 
‘If ‘you find that thé bhi declines his fe 


afid ‘the’ heifer-not vety forward; you may pro 


voke' them by the following’ method!” 

iVake the herb called hart’ s tail} which bura © 
ufide¥ theft nofés ; or rub the cows flieath and ’ 
bull's” cods with: nettles, which will’ eaufe a 
héat'and provoke them prefently: to it. “When 
fhe has tWite or thrice férved; ‘drive’ her’ ‘about 


ey fonietinie chat fhe may ecb the feed with- 


inher; Keeping her as much as may. be ‘from 
briai's’ ahd tH6rns ¥ bé careful that the drmks ° 


not of muddy water, keeping of her tolerably 


: high 3-and’be fure to: houfe her in wet" and 
boillerous weather, and you may expect 2 x very | 
fare calf in the kindly feafon, 
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Of ordering the calf. The calf being br ought 


forth, feel in its mouth ‘f their be any blad>* 
ders or forenefs to hinder its fucking, which 


_ 38 often the cafe, and may be perceived by its » 


mumbling the teat, and feeming to fuck with 


pain. Jf you find. any impediment under its” 
tongue, or in any part of the mouth, take 


your {ciffars and clip the place, rubbing it 
avell with honey. and falt; but if the blifters 
thould appear in the roof of the mouth then. 
—wufe-honey, and sllom. If the calf fhould: 
happen to die, or be weakly, and you would. 
willingly put a ftrange one in its place,., etic, 
_not reft with her all night till better acquaint-: 


ed; for by winding of 7 it fhe will difcover the - 
| impofture : but when the has well licked it in 


the day time, fhe will in fhort time receive iit 
kindly... At. the, end of two. months ‘or ten, 
_ weeks at fartheft ‘tis neceflary to wean, teach, 
ing it.to feed on milk, oatmeal, duft, of flower 
or; bran; which is eafily done by dabbling in. 
it and Dutting your fingers in their mouths ;. 
_new whey, is good for them wherein. eae 
roots have been boiled or infufed ; and by de-) 
gyees YOu may bring them to eat ‘fweet hay or. 


A erals, by giving them a little at.atime ; and. 


if the weather prove warm you may turn, them + 
SUL In a paRure,, giving them milk twice.a day;. 
_vand atthe end of three months he will be ca- 
pable, of fhifting for himfelt. . . 
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. If your calf, fhould: prove loufy, which: is 
often the cafe, and hinders him from thriving, 
‘rub hard .againit, the hair, and anoint hin 
with rufty bacon or wafte falt butter, {prink- 
ling; hjoa-at the fame time with afhes of fern; 
and it,jwill not only) kill them, but prevent 
his being vifited for the future. Se ryt 
.olf.a bull calf, geld him in the wane of the 
moon, but not in too cold asfeafon j anoint ~ 
the wound after caftration with falt butter, and 
7t, will healche fooner laying afhes: of the vine 
over that.minglyd; with litharge';*and if they 
fwell muchwdnoint the part,qwith:linfeed ou, 
and then tar, which will fecure:them: from 
fies (and, putrefaGtion >: be!» careful ‘to vput 
them where they.cannot leap about 3/as‘it: of- 
ten occations »difeafes, and ! fometimes death: 
in five,or fix;days, the parts will cement, and 
the danger be moftly over. at Te S13 
- Young)calves are apt tobe attacked by irs 
fects, which difturb and. torment them, ‘and, 
at the fame time, prevent their fattening. In 
order to preferve them from thefe infects, and 
even’ cure-them: when they. are’ attacked, it 
willbe. proper'to prepare an ointmentof melt- 
ed hogs-lard; and quickfilver, well’ rubbed _ 
together ina marble or iron mortar. Spread 
this ointméne upon ‘a linen cloth, which: wrap 
wp in three folds, and ftitch it for’ a collar. to 
the. calves, At will not only cure: them, but 

i? B 3 ‘There 
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There is no better rourifhment for: young 
calves, than verches foaked in water till ‘they 
fwell; but obierve to fteep no more than will. 
ferve them for once; becaufe when they con- 
tinue moift for any confiderable time,” they 
are apt-to grow four, and would: then do them 
more harm than good. oh eka 
The way to fatten cattle. Point eats ‘for . 
their ufe an agreeable and pleafant patture 
well watered ; and as the feafon is, give them 
chaff, rapes; ‘Or ‘grains, with the iduftings of. 
meal ; fometinses chopped peafe-haulms, offal 
cabbage; turnip, or colewort: leaves. If at 
_ any time you perceive their ftomachs fail, and 
they do not. feed-kindly}: boil colwort eaves: 
_ in-vinegar or itale beer grounds, drench them 
with it, andiit: will recoyer ‘their appetites fo 
as to feed roundly. Water them twice’a day 
“at the leait in winters: ‘but warm their water, 
‘ifting fonie bran in to foften it}. and'to make 
them healthy, bruife cummin and annileeds, 
which boil in their setsiae once in four or five 
lays...) 
i Tha beatt: tire foon it her test a raSnleriels 
and poverty of body, and will be followed by’ 
foie mortal difeafe. if not taken ‘Proper care 
ef indue ume. : f 
_ Yo prevent which, and bring him ‘to hig. 
appetite, take! a dmall handful of falt and 
fome white wine vinegar, with which’ rub 
his mouth and tongue very well, ‘then put 
| . . the 
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‘the remaining part. down his. throat and he, 


will feed prefently. 


Sorbaiting, which commonly comes _ _ by: 


_ travelling, and greatly impedes his journey, 
“caufing a great lamenefs and fretting ; to 
-cure which you muft boil honey: and hog’s 
-gteafe in white wine, till it come to a con- 
fiftence equal with pap, lay it on his foor by 


way of poultice for three days, and it will ak 


{wage the pain. 


The foul betwixt the claws a a bealt. comes. - 


by fand, ftub or filth, which is’ not only very 
painful to them in the pafture, but a great 


hinderance to their travelling ; ; tocure which, 


 caft your beaft and make faft his feet with 
proper implements, (which every breeder 
ought to keep by him) then with a fharp 
knife pare off what is dead, and rub the place 
vety much to make it bleed, then take dry 
Pare and bruife it fall, drying off the 
blood that fhall iffue from the wound, dip it 
in Fiog’s greafe which bind on for one night, 
keeping it dry it will be well; bur perchance 
a wart fhould grow betwixt the claws.or on 
the heel, you muft pare it with a knife, letting 


it bleed very well, then take a hot iron, and- 


fear it; -after which take tar, yellow wax and 
butter melted together on a flow fire, lay it on 


with a tent of flax, binding iton with a linnen — 


cloth, and it wii! be well for thwith, 
Of beafts that cainot Pus without pain. This 
difeate 


Ceo 
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+ difeate geieie by.two much heat, or -by. thie 
ing fandy water, which’ gathering: together. -ftops 
the pafiage of the bladder,. not Funtike. the ora-. 
vel in a human body; it fometimes happens 
by” ‘bruifed and clotted blood ftoppinz the u- 
rinaty ‘paflaze as. before obferved : T he beft. 
and‘mott eficacious remedy. f for. which is; take 
cummin, parfley, and water- role. feeds, or.the 
herb itfelf, a fmall quantity, to which add . a 
ut ohe ounce of muitard feed, fteep them in 
white wine. vinegar four, hours. et leaft, puta 
int of white wine to the powders. after they 
dre fteeped; and | give to the beaft milk warm 


/ if this fail you, take of bay berries, ‘butchers | 


/ broom, ferwell, parfley, fox thiflle, lettice; 
_ penny-royal, and red nettles, bruile ‘then i ina 
little white wine, vinegar, “then Train’ them, 
adding’ a pint of white. wine, with fome-anis 
arid? caraway. feeds bruifed, ‘give. tas be: 
ATs 18) x Sane ane ne 
For the -fwelli ae foul. ‘This difea fe proceeds 
from blood and watery rheum, which falling © 
into the legs, caules a iwelling fometimes Jn : 
a tour. * : 
This ciforder I have often carad, my feli, 
_ by cafting him, and making his legs fatt, aver 
which with a fharp knife fit the ficin an weh_ | 
above the heel, directly under the footlock - 
joint; be careful to cut right up and down, 
or you damage the finews ; ie done, take 
fome iden Garlick and fal, bruile. them to- 
gether, 
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“ecthit, ‘and. iad them on; uit die i pe tapes 
"move. them, within.a; night ‘aes aga -_ | 
they, will mend apace. | 

For a feowring-that. inks. A ditaloid beep 
tommon amongft cattle in general; proceed=" 
- ing fometimes ‘from the blood, and fometinies! 

from the. diftempers of, the. body, either: b 
over. heating or unwholefome fodder ,: which 
penerally breeds laxativenels ; the figns’ are; 
evidently difcoyered. in their continual :fcowr- 
- Ing. and ftinking ; the beft method». of ‘cure is: 
_ by, bleeding them. in the neck-vein,) then’ take’ 

-fenugtick, turmerick, long pepper, annifeeds, 
and hi iquorith, of each an equal quantity, add’ 
to thefe | halfa pound -of allom, and a good’ 
quantity of charcoal, make all: thefe into a 

‘powder; then take Lf rue, fage, wild mint, ’ 

parfley, fouthernwood,, ‘wormwood, -and-hyf' 
fop, of each an equal quantity): chop and grind: 
them as fmall as you can, puttingiat the fame? 
time: a_gill of white wine vinegar to:them, roll 
all together and ftrain the herbs, after which: 
add a little ale. to keep them moift, and roll 
them again; then ftrain again, putting this’ 
| janice with, the former; take the: whole con-’ 
tents. with. the abovementioned ayeennase and 

"give it to the beaft milk warm. 
For the towering er bide bound in a Biafhy 
A poor beaft low in fleth is generally vifited 
with this difeafe, which is eafily difcovered by . 
their, hides rowing faft to. their! back}. their’ 

om | eyes: 


Or 
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_ eyes finking in theit fockets, and grinding of 


theirteeth; neither awill ‘they chew their’ cud = 
with: willingnefs; but forfake ‘their companions, * 


,and retire to a corner of the paiture'y’ the’ 


fpeedielt: and beft cure is‘to bleed *him'‘in the 


neck vein, :then'take: a large hatdful of rile,” 


hyflop, dage, “fetherfue,’* {outhernWoods“and 


_rolemaryi; chop‘ant! erind *thefe wel? rdgérher; | 
taking a quare off{trong ale Gt beer, to which 


put the herbs, and ftir’ them ‘well’ together; 


_ this done, ftrain'them ‘as well-as” pofibly’ you~ 


can from the ale,»-adding thereto long pepper, 
fenugrick,: turmerick;: annifeeds;‘ and liquor-- 


ith, powder s-make he whole’ iip together,” 
and: take! iabout!:a/tea'-ciip: full of fallad oil, * 
which mix:with: tHe ale-and jtlice’of the herbs ; 


give it the beaft-milk warm’ if ‘your beaft is: 


1 
i 


very weak and far fpent, you muff’cat‘himih. - 


the . dew-lap; andr put/in:' fome bear's foot; “or! 
fpear-gtafs. mixed * ‘with! fale’ and! ‘butter, and’ 


’ 
Pathak 
th fH 


they: will mend upon your ‘hands 2!" | 


ict oufing of bea ut oT ‘Be CA réFal’to Kk eép their . 


falls dry. and” hard °tihdet foot, being “well” 
paved with. ftone floaping; thar the ‘uritie may 
‘Tun away, having proper ‘Onvenienées ‘for | 

Catrying it out of the ‘houfe’s Gt is'neteffary to | 
have window; holes or doors to let in’ thé frefh 
air, at all times. ‘the feafon’ willadmit of, ‘by 


a 


which means they will foon become fat.’ 


For a dry. cough or hoarfenefs ina. beast. 
This. hoarfenefs’ in either ox’or Cow fhould be° . 
carefully looked to, or in’ proce of “time! it! 


ae rs 


will 
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*{cribe the following medecirle’ take the diftill- 
ed water of -hyffop, or'elfe a’ decoétion of’ hyf _ 
fop and mint, together with the j juice of leeks,-~ 

‘and cadminifter it with the ‘oil Of olives 5 this is ; 
-acertain and fpeedy cure} Bur ifthe | cough or. 
choarfenefs be not over Vidlent! you thay give 

them’ st ‘with’ honey water, “thd | it will certain. 
Ty. bet thems st, 

A plirge for catile. Le is Kelty: neceffary t to 
‘purge cattle inthe {pring beforethey @ eo togralss 
for which purpofe give them cinnamon or “har¢- 

-fhorn, with common falt’boiled ‘together ¥ you 

“Mnay alfo give’ therm tar,” butter, ‘honey, fuear 
candy, and the powder of laurel leaves, either 
qn: Big or warm water, and after they have - 
been'at grafs about twenty, days,” ‘bleed them 
inthe feck vein, giving thentat the fame time 
a pint of warm ale! thi§ is called the preferva- 
tion ‘of Health for’any cattle, that. is teady to 
feed or go to biifinefs. ) 

For the fab. Take fome of his ftale or urine, 
mix therewith fome falt butter, white wine. 
_ vinegar, fallad oil, and brimnftone, “blénd-thefe 

~ well toberhier, atid ‘rubbing him: therewith a 
- gaint the hair, ‘he will mend fpeedily. 

Pee FOr Tbe fever in a beast. A fever may be ta- 

ken in the fummer by over driving or hard 

labour; ; ‘by’ drinkin cold water ‘when hot, 
which will caufe” iiaog on them 4t firft,'and 
produce 
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produce a fever, which i€ of dangerous copfe- 
“quence ; the fymptoms are.an extreme, heat, — 
‘and their fweating upon the back .to a great 
degree ; the beft way. of managing them in 
this diforder, is to cut fome frefh grafts, giving 
‘them lettuce therein to cool their bodies, and 
‘the next morning let. them blood in the neck 
‘vein, then give. him the juice of purflain, 
‘blended with gum tragant, annifeeds, and the 
‘powder of damafk rofes, put thefe ingredients 
into a quart of ftrong ale, fweetning it with ho- 
ney; give it him three mornings one after the 
sother {uke warm; keep warm the beaft, and 
by God’s affiftance he will mend. =, 
"To keep an ox found. The beft method te 
keep an ox or cow found, is to wath his mouth | 
with his own ftale, and white wine vinegar, 
once in about twelve days or fo, which will 
bring a great deal of phlegm and water from 
his ftomach ; under which operation. he will 
hang his ears and weep much for a fhort time; 
after which he will eat very heartily and 
thrive. Bae she 
To make. a cow take bull by milk. Your cow . 
being in good. cafe, and you would have her 
take bull, if you haye not of. youn,own you 
you mutt borrow of your, neighbour about a 
quart of milk from the cow that is bulling, 
which give to. the former, letting her go with 
the bull; and in fix or eight days. fhe will, be 
forward te receive the, bull's embraces. na 
: i 
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© breed ile in a cow. “Your cow having 
Ch calf that is extremely weak and poor, or 
~calved before her time, and not milk fufficient 
to fupport her charge, you muft give her good - 
‘ftore of malt, and milk warm. You may Y alfo 
“give her every morning and evening a quart of 
ale made in, a poffet, “from which be fure to 
take the curd, -Put therein annifeeds, cum- 
i min, lettuce, and coriander feeds, all made ° 
into a powder ; blend them well with the pof- 
fet, and let them ftand three hours ; give unto 
‘the beaft a potion of it fome four or five days 
‘fucceffively, and by often ftroaking her teats, 
her milk will encreafe exceedingly. | 

~ To kill worms in ox, cow, or calf. Pound | 
favin and black foap, which blend with wort, — 
and give it the beaft, being eareful to keep 

them full three hours ‘afterwards without food. 
To prevent flies from troubling ¢ cattle. Take 

a gallon of linfeed oil, to which put a pound 
_ of bay berries, feeth them together, and anoint 
the beaft therewith, and the flies fhall not ¢n- 
dure it,, but fhun him. | ) 
“Lo recover aloft appetite in a , beat. If a 
beaft by hard labour has loft his appetite, and. 
you would willingly recover it fpeedily, take 
fix or more raw eggs (agreeable to the fize of 
your beaft)which beat up with honey, falr and 
vinegar. You may alfo give them hairhound, 
dried ie beaten 1 into powder with their drink. 
woh G: : ~ But - 
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But if the palate of’ the mouth fhould fwell, — 
Jaunce it with a fharp knife, fo as to let the { 
blood and water emit, which rub. with com- — 
~ mon falt, he will do well. : a ae 
Cud or quid loft, how to recover it. It often 
, happens that a beaft will lofe his quid by © 
chance; and at other times. by mourning or — 
_bad keep: to recover which, take ftale leaven ~ 
of sye bread and falt, which beat in a mortar 
with man’s urine and baulm; make this into a — 
large ball and adminifter it to the beaft. : 
For the cramp in a beaft. Rubthe knees, — 
legs and thighes, with falt. and. oil, and he & 
thall become leapfome. | : 
Lungs growing, a remedy. As ke inns of = 
a beaft are fubject to extreme fixcknels, or 
floppage, which is eafily difcovered in their 
coughing and ftraining, and by hanging out - 
their tongues afterwards, to elevate hich 
_ grievance you would do well to take a pint of - 
tanners ooze, to which add a pint of new 
milk, one ounce of brown fugar candy, a | 

guartern of fallad oil, and two ipocnfuls i 

tar; which give to the beaft at twice, and-he 
will recover upon it. i 
For the withering of a cow. Take. pon 
-worts, mallows, maidenhair, mugwort, betony, 
-and ariflolechia ; boil all thefe in water, which 
give to the beatt moderately warm. You may. 
alfo take ariftolochia, myrrh and pepper, brute” 
| them. together, and adminifter them in white 
‘4 wine; 


Apiret sys ; 
witie: or ftrong ale, milk warm, hick ‘wil 
conftrain her to caft her latter burthen or dead 
calf, and become whole.) "~" = 
7 To cave: the [welling of a bull or ox’s precae! | 
Take holyock, . houteleek, and ‘a - little 
plantain, flamp them together, and anoint 
twice a day; but if he be very fore you muft 


caft him, and wath his fheath and pizzle with : 


white wine vinegar very well: and if per- 
chance there be any cancerous holes in the 
orievance, add thereto fome burnt allum’ and 
“wath therewith: after three or four’ times 
wathing you will finda fpeedy améndment. © 
© An excellent receipt for the welling of aw ox’s 
cod. Anoint it with {weet feam at firft three 
times ‘a day; but fhould it fail, take wall 
earth, which diffolve in vinegar, and the dung 
of the animal, with which bathe him. es 
| For the fpedd i in the binder parts. "This di- 
feale i is properly. called ‘the fpeed; as it either: 
-mendeth or . ends in the fpace of three days, . 
owing entirely to the foulnefs of blood, and is 
‘contageous amohgit young cattle from one: 
year to three. It will alfo affect them if ne- 
glected to be blooded. For the cure of which ” 
give them white wine and falt well: mingled _ 
togther; bleed them in» the tail freely ; then ‘ 
cait them, and with a fharp. knife make an in- 
-cifion, full two inches long, in the infide. 
part of the hinder’ legs, above the cavity of 
of the i eae saa you muft in this ‘Operation | 
a. G ¢ be 
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_ be very careful-to make your incifion right: up. 
and. down, Jeft you cut a finue or vein. ‘This. 


done, make room with your finger; and: in: 


the orifice put in fome falt, {pear grafs, but- 
ter, giving them inwardly a quart of ale; to 
which. add. fome.-red fage,) featherfear, and 


- 


-fpurges ground fine and made lukewarm It > 


 svould-not be advifeable to drive them above. 


twelve hours; for if they are taken care of — 
while they can ftand, you may nearly depend: - 


onthe cutie. anP ar | 
. For the worm in the tail: This difeafe is foon, 
perceived, as thefhair will foon off where the. 


worm lieth, and moft certainly the joints. are- 
eaten afunder. .To cure which, be careful to. 


f b py Mapes nam lh > eee ass te 1. pave : 
. fit the fin Oli tic UNnGEer tue, avdoVve the de- 


cayed joiut, againft the vein, which prick that _ 


it bleed freely ; ther take butter, falc and. 
garlick, which bind on and it wilkmend; you 
may alfo flit their gums againft every tooth, 
and they will grow faft. - 2 : 

A remedy for fore eyes, in bull, ox, cow or 
calf. Take mutton bones and burn them well 
pound ’em to powder, and fearfe them very 


ae 
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‘well; then take burnt allom and tutty; with ~ 


white fugarcandy and the juice of ivy, andit 
will help them that have a fleam which came 
by achaff orftroke. Alfo take the marrow of 


a goofe-wing, and it will help ’em; alfo take 


white falt and burn it in a dock, or wet.cloth ; 
then take the middle core of it, and mix it 
, 7 oe 2 with 
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with theSuice of falandine, or drop juice of 
celandine or pimpernel into it. ty 
_'There’s alfo a difeafe on the eyes, coming 
by blood, and breedeth choler and blindnets : 
fometimes the bealt feeth a little, and fome- — - 
times not at all.. bishdaia dach at midis va | 
~ You muft firft cord ’em in the neck, and 
bleed.’em in the temples under the eyes: let 
*em bleed very well, and put. in fome burnt. 
allom and liye honey mixed together every. 
day, and they will mend for certain. <pprov'd, 
For the garget in the heed. For the garget 
in the head,syou mut find it out by the 
fwelling in their eyes and lips; their eyes will 
be felled up, and the face ahd cheeks willbe , 
fwelled: You mw look into their mouths for 
~blifters on their tongues; and if there be any, 
you mult break them; but if the tongue be 
iwelied, you muft pull it forth, and look un- 
der it: if there be no blifters, then you. muft 
take your knife and flic ic underneath: the 
tongue an. inch long, and let out the poifon,. 
and wath, it with vinegar for the prefent, and 
- within an an hour give three pennyworth of 
_ Bowder. of fenugrreek, turmerik, long pepper, 
» liquorice-powder, and annifeeds, in a quart of 
ftronge ale or beer luke-warm. But to pre- 
syent this, bleed ’em well {pring and fall; and 
when you do fo, give to every beaft fome rue 
ia a pint of ale ah Pay though they be never 
. Treen ae fo 
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fo well, milk warmed and Hey will’ do well. 


4 Approv'd of myfelf. 
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“and if fwelled under the jaws againft the ¥ 
- throat-bowl,-then you mutt pull forth the — 
tongue and cut the vein that lies under it; 
cut the fkin two inches. long under the tongue, “a 


For the garget in the tongue in the throat 


- The difeafe comes of blood or fometimes of 
eating poifonous grafs, as dogfband, goofe- — 
- foot, helmet- flowers, &c. all “thefe are pol- 
~ fon pathed to beaft or fwine. . 


You muft firt bleed them in the neck ; 


Jength way, to let out the blood and water ; 


then wath the tongue with vinegar, falt, yeas ; 4 


burnt allom; for iche outfide that is fwelled, 
you muft flit the hide jutt againft the {welling 


four fingers broad every way, and therein put — 
a good handful of fpeargra‘s, falr, and butter, 


: and ftitch fome of the hole up again; then. 


take a lump of the blueft clay, as much as a 


muftard-ball, and boil it with old urine, the 


_ gmmiddle green bark of your elder, and a good 


handful of fale; let them boil a quarter of an 
hour or more, then put ina little reafed ba- 


‘con, boil them all together till they be thick, 
like pap, and then bathe the beaft’s face from: 


the ears downwards, and ftroak it downwards 
towards the flit as hot as you can endure, the 
hotter the better, fo bathe the beaft three 
times a: day. When the fwelling is abated, 


tuke | 
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take tar, frefh butter, and bees-wax, anoint 
_ the fore place. Approv'd. 
And to prevent this difeafe, you mutt plea’ 


~ Jem, and give *em fome rue in ftrong ale or > 
pec: beer, compounded topetier, giving it them 


ie milk-warm. 

| The murrain in a leaft. ‘This difeate. comes 
feveral ways ;, firit from the ranknefs of blood; 
or feeding the corruption of the air, or as 
- infe@tion of other cattle. You may find this 
difeafe by their carriage, that is, they wilk — 
foam at the mouth, and: blow very thick and 
fhort; their heart and lights will beat very 


fore, and fometimes their face and gating | 


- fwell, and their eyes water. | 

“Firlk let all your beafts blood, Bork fick and » 
found, and give to the fick fome fue, fether+ 
few, ‘face, hyffop, thime, marjoram, mari- 


| golds, fennel, tanfey, lavender, and fpike, of 


every one a fall handful; boil all the herbs. 
in {pring water, boil’ them “from a gallon to a 
quart, and then ftrain the liquor forth; put. 


. thereto for evéry beaft a pint of ftrong ale, 


and add to the juice and ale fome long pepper, 
and green annifeeds, peafe; bay-falr, treacle, 
and liquorice powder and butter. Pound all 
thefe fpices, and put them to the juice of the 
herbs, and fo give to the fick a full Pints but 
to the found half a pint. Approv'd. | 
For madnefs in the bead of a bull, ox, or cow. 
madnefs in the head, PIGerre rey from: Pie | 
ir 


_. Firft cord them in the neck, let them blood 
in’ the temples, under the eyes, and in. the 
ears: let them bleed very. well, ahd give 
them fennugreek, turmerick, long pepper, and 
» green annifeeds, all alike in portions, and but 
three pennyworth in the whole, with the juice 
of rue, or elfe very fmall grains, put all’ to- 
gether; give it them ‘in a quart of firong 
ale or, beer milk-warm, but give one half of 
the thineft in at their noftrils, the reft at their 
mouth Ass , s | 
. This difeafe is eafily found, for they will 
reel as they go, and fet their head into their 
neck, or againft a wall, or agate, and two 
men can hardly ftir them. lates 
For the garget in the maw. Yeou may per- 
ceive it by their drooping and heavinefs in 
. their! head, and hanging down of their head 
. and ears, their heart will beat very fore, and 
many times they will be very colftive in their 
body, and will not eat any thing, but fit con- 


tinually. - | a : 
Let them blood in the neck vein, and let 


X 


bleed very. well, then draw your cord and: 


take rue, plantane, fouthernwood, wormwood,, 
fhepherd’s- purie, fmallage, colewort, if you 
can conveniently, get them, of each half a 
handful; bruife them very fmall; take a 
handful of hen’s durg, and lay it in fteep in 
a pint of old wafh eight hours, and then ftrain 


_ forth the hens-dung, and put the herbs and | 


wath 
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- wath together ; then put a quart of firong ale, 


to, the herbs and; wath, and.fer them on the; 
-_. fire till’ one half is boiled away.; then ftrain. 


them over again, and put in an ounce of 
treacle, one {poonful .of , the juice of.garlick, . 
and jome. annifeeds,) together » with. fome-li-, 
quorice powder: blend all-together,. and give. 
to the beaft milk-warm.;. itis {pecial:good for. 
the murrain,. or for any. garget or long fought, 
whatever. Approved, ; » - ae ee 
For the yellows in the whole body. . This di« 
-feafe is a forerunner-of.all difeafes, and.is.the, 
fooneft found,out;- for. they willbe. yellow,in, 
the tale end, nay fometimes, all over the, 
body. . id Gohan st eb hak’, 
~~ You muft bleed them in the ears and in the: 
tail very well, and- put fome fale in their. 
ears, but rub them betwixt your hands when, 
they are blooded; to make -them. bleed:; and: 
_ then give two,-handfuls of fale. down their 
throat dry over-night, and: in the morning 
give them fenugreek, turmerick, long pepper, 
 annifeeds-and: liquorice, but two-pence in all:: 
the whole made into powder,; and. given ina 
- quart of ale milk-warm, is very good for the 
overflowing of the gall. Approved. irl 
_ - A good receipt for the water murrain. This) — 
_ difeafe cometh of ranknefs of blood, and; | 
chiefly takes thofe that-are young, betwixe 
one yet old and three. . This difeafe is eafy to. 
find out,. for they fwell on the back ges sla 
>: ts Ben | id es 
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fides the’ chine, and’if they have not prefent’ 
help will’die: the ‘hide will be puft: up to 
the fhoulder-blade'on both fides.) 7” % 


«You mutt firft let them: blood in the neck, 


and give-them fome fenugreek, turmerick, | 
Jong’ pepper, fpikenard, all made Into powder, « 


and give it: them tn ale or ‘beer, ‘milk-warm.: 


_ And ‘for the fwelling on’ thé back you muft 


take’ three handfuls of. falt, a pint of {pring- 
water, and a pint of white-wine vinegar, alfo 
alittle allum, but pound it, and put them ail 
t6gether, -beating it with a flice till it. be - 


_ white hke'milk ;/ then bathe:the fwelled places 
very well, and -it will dry up the rheum: 


And for the preventing of this difeafe, 


“bleeding is the beit ih time: alfo if they be 


{welled very much on the back, rowel them 
on both fides behind the fhoulder. blade againft” 


the heart, and put in fome hair to keep the’ 


holes open, and they will amend prefently. 

. Por the rifing in the body and fwelling behind. 
You mutt look in their mouths, and behind, 
for blifters ; if they have any, you muft break 
them firft, and then let them blood under the 
tail; and let them be raked with a littlehand in 
their bodies behind for to break the blifters in 


_ the body, and. give them a quart of churn- 


milk, fome foot off the chimney, bole armoni-. ’ 
ack, a red onion, an egs, fhell and all, mix 
them together and give it, and they will mend _ 
prefently without fail, but walk them. zs 


Of 
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‘How t make choice of good breeders. Leto 


IF opportunity will admit, your choice 
” fhould, be made from a county which 
naturally produces large fheep, as, Hertford- 
fire, Lincolafhire, 8c. owing to the nature 
of the foil, whereby you. will profit, by. the 
largenefs of the Carcaie, quantity of wool in 
the fleece, and the enormous fize of the pelt... 
_ For your ram, wherein is your great’ de- 
pendance i in promoting a good and profitable 
breed: obferve he be long in body, lofty 
in flature, large bones, deep: bellyed, his 
cods covered with wool, and, his horns large, 
the tips of which fhould bend from-himy and | 
above all, be careful that his palate be white, © 
and not over moift; a ram. with a. black 


tongue is ever to be rejected, as his breed | 


will be fubjeét to difeates. 
.. As for ewes, the deep bellyed white, and 
fhining in their wool, are efteemed the beft; © 
to which add. a rik: lone neck, with large 
udder.and dugs, their horns {mooth, and 
thin taper legs, with a large t tail wei covered 
with wool... 
Having thus ith judgment: eboten your. 
breed, the next thing in courfe ‘is to procure, 
pafture proper for the improvement of your. 
ftock, which fhould be of.a red mellow foil, 
‘not too low or wet, which is,  Genetaly good 


fweet | 
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fweet grafs, if your ground be white, -of a 
chalky..nature, the ora{s is offenfive to them, 
in fo much that they will grow lean and pine 
‘away, as alfo.a wet foil will fubject them to. — 
the rot, which grievous malady will termi- 
eH cat Ce en arr ee 
"An ewe is efteemed to have come to her 
“full ftréngth-at two years,old, at which age 
‘it is neceffary to. put them to the ram, as 
they will conceive ftrong and healthy lambs, — 
‘and will continue to- breed for full feven 
‘years ; neverthelefs, thefe of the firft year - 
are the beft for flock, and the ram that ferves 
‘athe ewes, before the bloffam muft be kept 
¢e’re he be permitted to leap them) full fix 
weeks in good pafture, fo as to become ftrong . 
‘and vigorous. Onions and knat grafs, ftrew- 
ed amoneft their pafture, will provoke the 
ewes to take the ram the kindlier; when you 
imagine the ewes have conceived, take the ram 
from them, and put them into a quiet paiture 
or warm houfe, agreeable to the feafon of the 
year, in this particular I would advife you to 
be very cautious, left often leaping caufe a 
mifcarriage ; the beft time for covering, is 
generally held from May, to the middle of 
‘Aueult, and the ordinary time of travel, is 
‘five months, or at moft not more than 160 
days, and oftentimes bring two at a time, 
_. may, three or four is no great rarity. 
© They breed twice a year, at which time of 
wey | _ -yeaning 
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-y¢aning they fhould be taken care of, left colds 
_ or hurts make them bring forth with difficulty, 
to the great prejudice of the iffue. a 
_ Of ordering lambs. after caft, to make them 
grow lusty and Strong. . If they are backward 
to fuck, fqueeze the ewe’s teat, and fpirt milk 
in their mouths ; then open their mouths and 
put’em to the teat, which if they mumble or _ 


take unwillingty, anoint their lips with hogs — - 


lard and fweet butter, and it will make them 
more eager. os i 
If theewe chance to die, andtheir be nofpare 


_milch-ewe, it will be proper to fuckle the ~~ 


lamb fo left, through a horn; but otherwife 
it will be proper to fhut up the ewe and lamb 
for a time, that they may be better acquainted, — 
fo the ewe will cherifh and bring him up the 
better ; when they grow {trong ahd wanton, fe- 
perate them with hurdles ; and after ten days. 
with foftitring you may tye them tolittle flakes 
_left they hurt one another by puthing, or grow 
lean by their unrulinefs, ever fevering the 
weak from the ftrong, when they are in the 
houfe, fuckling them morning and evening, | 
_ before the ewes go to pafture; and after their 
return fo ufing them, till they wax ftrong ; 
then feed them in the houfe with clover, {weet 
grafs, and bran mix’d with flower ; after which, 
if the weather be warm, turn them out with 
“their dams into {weet pafture.  — we 


ai 


When you have ron your lambs, which afl 
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if the weather be warm, may be done at feven _ 
weeks or two months ends, you mufk keep ’em 

-well fed, left they pine away, and become — 

Jean or fick, in moaning after their dams, and 
fo lofe: their- ftomachs. : i 

_ In gelding, open the cod, fo conveniently 

that the ftones may be'brought forth; faften 

the finew or ftring it hangs by in a cleft ftick, 
and fear it off with a convenient piece of hot 
iton, which will prevent ibleeding, and , hind- 
er feftering, if it:be anointed with a little frefh 
butter or hogs lard, and clofély put up, and. 
kept from cold ‘winds till the dwelling, if it 
happens, be over ‘This his held’ beit to [be: 
done in the wain of the moon, for then the 
blood and humours decreafe, or ate more con- 
tracted or limited than at other times 
If youwould keep a ram lamb, make choice 
. of one wherein you can. perceive no blemish, 
-but fuch a one as hath the marks I have men- 
tion’d in rams before, in tongue, wool, and other 
things which will make an excellent breeder. 

__ And thus having given you- an infight in o 
things neceffary. to be known relating to rams. 
ewes, and lambs, ‘tis requifite next to treat of 
their difeafes, for their better preferyation, | 


9 Fite. 1 

7 Of tial ajees in rats, ee ewes, and londts 
| * aioe their praper ene, | 

HIESE creatures are. iby: nature ore ten- 
der, as all.creatures bearing wool are, | 
Rancrcicn fpecial eare nuft be had to preferye 
| See as they are fubje& to many difeafes ; 
in order thereto 1 have taken pains to lay down 
the choicelt inftruétions, as to remedies fuita- 
ble to their ailments: and the moft dange-. 
-rous diftempers that afflict them are the feur- 
. Ys fcab, cough, rot, red-water, 8cc.. ) 
Thefe are occafioned either be extreani 
: pains: in the head, or by a_ plague. caufed *, 

' by infectious airs, “and are mortal for the moft 
“part, if timely care and remedies be not ap- 


plied; therefore when you perceive any of fe 


them in this manner afflicted, the fafeft way to 
prevent the fpreading contagion, is to fepa- 
rate the infected from the found, left by your 
delay, they infect: the reft. Other diftempers 
_ there are gotten by unwholfome feeding, eat- 
/ ing bad herbs, drinking dirty or puddle wa- 
ter when hot, licking up mildews, poilonous 
infects, venemous. {pumes, cobwebs. or glu- 
tinous dews on the grafs, and many other ac- - 
“hai But to coine more BcaEly to particas 
ars 
«+ Toeafe all manner of di ifeafes i itt cattle. ‘Take 
{ treacle one. quarter of a. pound, , of. hempleed K. 
Tea a one. 
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ene. handful, elder-leaves, ivy-leaves, and, 
- fetherfew, about a handful of each, loam a 
Jump as big asa large ege, as much bay-fait, 
anda little foot; put them in man’s urine, © 
. and ftir all well together $ make ig warm and — 
“give to any beaft three. fpoenfuls of it, and af- | 
‘ter that give them a little tar; 1£ ‘drives away 
and affuages any pain or dileale in either head 
or body. i Ra 
. For the head-ach and pains in the bead Thele 
pains, by fome called the ftaggers, are caufed 
by the intemperatenefs of the air, being either 
too hot or too cold ; and fometimes colds ta- | 
ken upon heats, if not timely remedied, is apt — 
toturn toa furfeit. The remedy for thefe is, - 
to take fix grains of alafeetida, two fpoonfuls 
_of the juice of fage, in a quarter of a pint of 
red wine vinegar: give it when the fheep is 
fafting in a drenching-horn, or any other 
-convenient thing, ashotasmay bee 
For the ague in foeep or lambs. B'eed them 
in the vein between the claws and keep them 
from drink twelve hours, then warm fome 
“water, and put half a pint of wine into it, 
with half an ounce of pepper, the flowers of 
comfrey, and leaves of wild tanfey well ftamp- - 
ed and infufed, then ftrain it, and give it the 
fheep or lambs to drink in a clofe warm houi- 
impinge’ rs, eae 
Lofs of end to reftore. Mix powder of allom 
with clay, fteep it in the urine of a man all 
‘ ; night, 
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-night,' then take it out and make it up into 
“Tittle pellets, cry them in a fire fhovel or 
“even, and force them down the fheep’s throat 
_ fix-or feven times, at diftiné&t hours, giving 
every time after. them a fpoonful of elder-vi- 
_ megar, ana the cud will bereftored. 

_ For rbeuins, coughs, or catarrhs.:. Thefe 
commonly come by bad feeding or intempes 
ratenefs of the air. To remedy them, take an 
_ ounce of powder of liquorice, as much of dill- 
+ feed and bayberries, a handful of thé tops of 
-veryaine ; boil thefe when bruifed in a pint of 
_ verjuice of cyder ftrain it; and give itfaft- 
ing to the fheep as hot’ as may be taken, and. Mas 

join five mornings giving, the cure will be. 
SPURS SCHR eS eh togeere cg to 

_ for St. Anthony's fire~ This by many is . 

called the wild fire, becaufe it fuddenty fpreads,, 
and. is often dangerous to fheep, To temedy 
it, take wood foot two handfuls, of deers fuet 
>and turpentine each three ounces, juice of. — 
_boufleeck. one ounce; put thefe into goats. 
milk if you have it, if not, mares milk, and. 
_bail’em up to an ointment, {0 bathe the place 
afflicted, Jaying fome of it on plaitterwife,. but 
_ogive them bay falt in their water to drink.) 

_ or teeih-pains. Lance the gumé that the 
_ may bleed, and rub them with falt, the juice ~ 
OF lage, onion, or garlick, two or three days, ; 
andthe pain'will be taken away, 
Ler ulcers or apofbhumes. ‘Stamp Jilly roots}. 

a. Bg cS with : 


y 


~ 


* at with man’s urine. - 


"bathe the grieved part often with it. 


_ two quarts of fmall beer or ale, and when the — 
” “ney and the like quantity of mithridate_in it, 
“ evening. 


'- feamp’d, and give it in ale, 


cad 
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with rye-meal, the white of an egg, ahd ftampt, 
ground-ivy, make them into a plaifter, with’ | 
hogs laird, and lancing the fwelling, lay on — 
the plaifter, and it will draw out the corrup- 

‘tion; then put into the hole or wound a little 
~~ powder of burnt allom® and falt, fo covert 
-with a plaifter of turpentine or burgundy 7 
pitch ; and after, to heal it, wafh and cleanfe | 


For itch or feab. Thefe are very trouble- 4 
fome and annoying to fheep, proceeding from — 
a falt humour generated by cold or wet, or 

too much chafing or heating. ae 
- To cure thefe, take foot, rather of wood — 
than fea-coal, the ftalks of tobacco, and flower — 
of brimftone, fteep them in man’s urine twen- © 
ty-four hours at’ leaft, and ‘then heat it and = 


- For a foortnefs of breath, or a lafting cough. | 
- Take cummin-feeds, fenugreek-feeds, and li” 
- guorice grofly bruifed, of each two ounces, of; 
- the herb colts-foot a handful well bruifed; and — 
“two or three-ounces of oy] of fweet almonds; | 
or for want of that fallad oyl; boil them in 


liquor is ftrained out; diffolve an ounce of ho- © 
~and give haifa pint very warm morning and | 
’ Por phleem. Take Gudleaves or solipody q 


-parated the infected from the found, put them. 
into a clofe warm, place, and wafh them with ~ 


- bears-foot, an herb fo called, bawm rie fow-.- 
- thiftle ; then take ftrong vinegar and feeth it 
with faffron, pellitory of Spain, polipody of 
the oak, birth-worth roots, and buglos; 

add to the vinegar ftrain’d a little aqua Vitas, se 
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For diftempers-and blemifb in the eyes. Dif- 
folve’in eyebright-water of honey fuckles or. 

faladine, or of any of thefe bruifed and infufed 
_- in white-wine, powder of bole-armoniack and — 
allom, with which take water. -and wath the 


eyes afflicted often when ’tis warm, and it 


will take away the yrievance. 


For the plague or rot, Having carefully fe- 


water “wherein: rue has been boiled, as alfo 


and fome fugar candy, and give every infected 


_fheep a quarter of a pint in a morning for five 


or fix days, not fuffering them to eat any grafs 


or wet meats; and of the diflemper has not 


too far feized and infected their vitals, this 


- 


will reitore them to health and foundnefs.. 
For {welling of the belly. In this cafe lee 


. blood in the tail, and give it fome of the blood.” 
_ mingled. with fallad oy], the juice of rue, and 


“flower of brimftone, of each one ounce; keep 


_ In motion about an hour after, “twill lefien the 3 
~ fwelling, tho’ near to burfting. 


For eae ‘Leones, diflecated joints, ppratss, 


er wrenches. Yeoou matt take care firft to bihd 


up ie bones OF Jpint that is broken or ate: 
{2 ated 
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cated, putting it inright order for. twenty-four: 
hours, when {wath’d, with hoe’s-laird make a. 
gta 5 MWg F , Ni i oe EY & ny : : 4 
poultice of buglos, camomile, . comfrey, and. 


mallows. well bruifed with hog’s lard and a: 


a little aqua. vite; Idy it. hot, and renew it’ 
once in two. days, letting the fheep be. kept: 

warm,.and at reft,.. . Vid SAAT AP RAL 
for the: fever. Xt is known’ by the lollingy 
out of the tongue, dulnefs of the eyes, thort 
breathing and panting... To remedy. which, 
Jeparate the inteéted from the found, then 
‘; take penny-royal a handful, ftamp. it, and 
~dgueeze the juice into halfa pint of vinegar ;. 
 infufe a little mithridate in it, j and. .give. 
the fheep warm.when fafting two or thtee: 
mornings: drive him gently about half an: 
hour then houfe him, = | eta 
A cure for the red-water. When you find 


_ this, look for the fpining veinia the foot, and 


bleed it, then make .a pouitice of rue, bay-. 
falt, featherfew, and butter, fo lay it on hor, 
fo kill worms inthe claws. . Look between: 
the claws, and you will find a head that js. 
. woolly, make a little flit, and draw out the: 
wool that abounds there, which caufés dame. 
" nefs, then mix a little tar and tallow. ; anoint: 


¥ 


f 


"it well, and the lamenefs will foon ceafec:. 


. For the jaundice, Burn two ounces of allom, 

‘Qeat it to powder, with an ounce of turmerick. 

. Pot a dram of faffron to them, and give this. 
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warm in half a pint of man’s urine, or only 
man’s ftale ufine. si | 

For choler or foarpue/s of humour. Wf you 
fee the {kin yellow or blueifh, thefe humours 
abound, and caufe a feverifh heat: to reduce 
*em, take a handful of elder-leaves, an ounce 
of the feeds of peony, (or for want of elder-_ 
Jeaves, elder bark) bruife and feeth ’em, ina 

- pint of ale, and give it warm. — — . 

To deftroy. maggots or lice in foeep. "To do 
this, take tar-water, the juice of bardock and - 

_ briony-roots, and bath and anoint the place,-_ 
_ and they will be effectually deftroyed. 

For violent heat, It often tomes by over » 
driving, or being too much expofed to the 
heat of the fun, and often turns to fevers, or 
the plague, if not timely remedied. To do- 
it, wafh them with warm-water wherein fage, 

~melilot, and lavender has been boil’d, fo boil 
hyflop and polipody in whey, and give it the 
fheep todrink, _~ VALU OSS 

Por the great and general feab or itch. This 
comes by rainy weather, mifts, fogs, or much - 
expofing them. abroad to heats and colds, 

-- which breakings out being perceived, takethe _ 

juice of rye, tar. water, and goofe-greafe, and . 
_- anoint well the place as hot as-may be endur’d, 
having firft clipt away the wool, then clap 
fome light wool over it, or flock fhreds, and 
_~ it will peel off. But to make the fpeedier cure 
~ let: bleod in the tail, and under both. the 
ayy 2 ~ Ca%Sy, 
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ears, and give in a glafs of winé thesjuice of | 
 Cardaus-and flower of brimftone. Wee 
Lo prevent fickne/s. In fpring and fall, make 
purge of three or four {prigs of {purge laurel, 
@ quarter of an ounce of antimony, and a: 
little handful of dried) damafk-rofe leaves ; 
boil them in {pring water, and give a quar- 
ter of apint, and if the weather be feafon- 
able, turn them from four or five hours after 
fo grafing where they cannot come at any. 
» Water. : Eee 3 
_ Lo cure lambs yeaned fick. Boila little faf- 
fron and cinnamon in fome of the milk of the - 
“dam, and give it the lamb, and it -will’grow 
 Bealehtul and: ferongss Gees ont Gi eae 
For the dropfy or puffing. up. of the fein: Tt 
comes by overmuch moifture in feeding, 
which gets between the fleth and fkin, and can- 
not be evacuated by the pores, or fweated- 
out, and fo corrupting, often caufes the rot. 
To remedy this, clip off the wool clofe behind 
each fhoulder, and flit the fkin there about an 
inch, then dip a tent of linnen cloth in oil of 
{pike, and putit in, and fo the water will be 
drawn thither, and evacuate by twice or thrice — 
"renewing the tent; then fteep.an Ounce of re- 
gulus of antimony in a pint of ale, witha little 
~ tpice called grains, and fome brown fugar.. 


. Give a quarter ofa pint each-«morning’as warm: 


as may be,. and. the caufe of the. diftemper. 
will in a little time be evacuated... #0 - >> 
| , | : ‘ony 
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For biting of any wénemous éreature. Get 


half'a pint of aqua vita, bruife a little handful ~ 


of rue, andthe like quantity of fmallage, fim- 
mer them over a gentle fire, lay it poultice- 
wile on the place bitten, and what you ftrain 
out before you fo apply it, EVs it the fheep 
to drink. } 

A remedy upon picking up éiny ‘bing that is 
poifonous. Look under the tongue if you per- 
ceive the fheep to reel or ftageer, and you will — 
find a blifter ; cut it and Jet out the water, then 
rub it and the mouth with urine wherein bole- 
armoneiack and fage has been boiled, and 
ive to drink half a ‘pint of olive oil in a pint © 
of new milk, but keep the fheep warm fome — 
days. ’ 

For the running fcab. Bleed aaitler ‘the 
tongue and tail; boil balm and. turmerick 
finely powdered in three pints of new milk, 

_ and give a pint at atime warm, and wafh the 
fores with water wherein elder ‘and burdock- 
roots have been boiled and keep the beaft 

_ stwelve hours without meat. ~ | 

For pains in the bowels. | As this is chiefly 
caus’d by eating food not wholefome, and 
known by the drawing up of the belly, and 
the fheeps fpurning at his belly with his hin- 
der feet, often lying down, and fuddenly ftart-. 

Ing up again; to remedy this, you muft take 

~ a handful of rue and fouthernwood, boil them 

, owith an ounce. of coriander-feeds, in fome 


‘fair. 
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fair water a pretty while, and then give it 
the fheep warm to drink in 4 morning fafting. 
For the canker and ringworm. If this ap- 
__ pears either in the mouth or fkin, by the eyes, 
ears, or pole in the neck, make an ointment: 
of fallad oil, falt, and allom over a gentle 
fire, and anoint the part well with it, and then 
cover it witha plaifter of tar and flower of - 
brimftone ; and by fo doing it, two or three 
times over, the cure will be effected. _ ae 
Fo prevent the ewes cafting ber lambs. If you - 
perceive a weaknefs in the ewe to bring forth 
with pain, or fear the lofs of the lamb, lay her 
foft, and boil a little horfe-mint (or for want | 
of that, other mint) ina pint of ale, and{fo give 
Gt her warm, and fhe will yean with eafe. 
For the leaf-ficknefs in ewe or lamb. Since 
this often comes by too much brouzing on 
hawthorn or oakleaves, known by flaggering 
and turning round, thro’ the chillinefs of the - 
blood, caus’d by fuch feeding, or phlegm 
~-amafied about the brain; fo to remedy this, | 
diffolve afafaedita in warm water, and put 
half a fpoonful into each ear of the ,lamb or - 
fheep, and ftop the car clofe; and fo the cure 
will be wrought, if timely taken. ree 
For the polie or running at the nofe. 
Smoak them with fiower of brimftone ina 
-clofe houfe, by fprinkling it on a chafing-difh © 
of coals, and give them vinegar in which bay- | 
berries have been boil’d. sty 
; | For 
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Kor the murrain: “Make holes in their care 


with an awl, and put in the root of fweetwort; 


then give an ounce of the oil of turpentine in — 
a quartet of a pint of white wine, or for want _ 


of it vinegar, and fprinkle the fheep with wa- 


ter wherein fennel-feeds has been boiled; and ~ 


this may be fafely given and ufed for the 


murrain of the lungs, occafined by éxtream 


_ drought, or want of water in the hot feafons. 
For rbeunsin in the eyes. Get one handful of 
celendine, as much of honey-fuckle-leaves and 


eye bright, boil them in a pint of white wine; 


{pirt the decoction up the fheep’ $ noftrils, and 
then wafh the eyes with it. 


“fo remedy the falling off of . the ae,” ont, art | 
occafioned by the drynefs of the fkin, through: | 


the wafting of the fheep for want of moifture,” 
To remedy which, boil afhe keys or leaves, .. 


and give the water to‘drink : give them three - 


or four times chopt hay with fennel feeds 


among it, and fprinkle the: fheep_ with the , 
lye*of wood affes. = 
For bots or worms in either fomach of belly: 


Obferve thefe ‘by the fheep’ s {tamping often, — 


and ftriking at its” belly with 4 its. feet, PORE 
on its fides,” Coed ne 


“To remedy ir, ey the leaves ‘of corrians se 


der and: wormwood, fo mix the j juice with hr 
ney, and give it the ‘fheep as in alin 
vinegar or verjuice, Te 
ao the belt. Cut away the € 18S ar. 
I | 
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che fore, cat. fine fifted. mould on. it,and cover 
that with a plaifter of tar, oil of turpentine,, 
and goole-preales.  .p4).5 angi Se a, 
For the cramp. Get cinquefoil, or. five~ 
Jeaf’d grafs, a handfv}, boil it in a pint ;of 
‘white-wine, and pive half a pint in a morning. 
warm, but bathe the legs with the, oil of favin.: 
| For the pox. It appears by pimples break-. 
ing out all over the body Jike. the purples, 
which difeafes is infectious, and therefore upon 
their firft appearance a feparation ought te 
be made between the found and infected, To. 
remedy this, change the fheep’s pafture,, and. 
- mix the juice of garlick with tar water, or very 
thin tar and urine, and fo anoint the pimples : 
urge the fheep with Jaurel-leaves and roots 
of holly boil’d in water. eran, 
“Fer the moorfourd. and turning evil. Let 
biood in the temple-vein, or thro’ the noftrils, 
‘and rub the place with the juice of young 
nettles, and in half a pint of white wine give 
to drink an ounce of mithridate as hot as 
may be. <9 fe pe NG oy ih 
‘Fer a water in the foeep’s belly. It comes by: 
over-moift feeding, getting between the skin, 


and the inner rim of the belly : grafp. it hard 


with your hand till ir rifes like a bladder, then 
fit a little hole with a penknife, and put ina: 
quill, fo much of the water by prefling will _ 
syn our; then anoint the place with a mixture. 
“L> ef tar and butter to-heal it; but if it happen 
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among’ the guts within the rim of the belly; 
you may purge it out with aloes and turme- 
rick, each an ounce in warm milk fafting, for 
three or four days fucecfiively.: 3 

For the ftaggers. Get long pepper, honey, 
saditeeds, linfeed, and liquorice each an ounce, 
powder what ‘will pulverife, fo put “them all 
into two quarts of milk, and give it half*a 
pint’ at a time, wafhing the mouth aie tem- 
ples with vinegar, © ~ . 

To faften loofe teeth. Y.ance the gums, ae 
them with burnt allom and bay falt, and fo 
wath the theep’s mouth with water wherein 
ss falt, lavender, and'fage has‘been boiled, 

For a burt or lame claw. Make a plaifter OPS. 
bees wits; rofin, flacked lime, turpentine, and 


= “Hoe’slard ; bathe the foot firft with oil of ca- - 


momile, thes lay ‘on the plaifter, and bind ic 
ap, but don’t: fuffer the feitep to come in 


s _ ftony, wet or dirty places. | 


> For the fwelling of the belly. Tei is - ealufed by 
unwholfome food; to cure which, bleed in 
the tail, and give a drench ‘of water and 
‘brown fugar wherein bayberries, rue, and ca- 
momile have been boiled till the water be — 
very ftrong of ‘em ; then an a sedge of a 
ke of olive oil. : 
For a defed inthe Wings. Gee red. Gee one 
hands ul, purflain and the herb. colts- foot the 
ike quantity, with a root of garlick ; bruife 
ahem, then infufe them in a quart of white- 
ay: wine; 
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_ wines ftrain well the diquid part, and add 
thereto an ounce of ‘honey, with half an ounce 
of mithridate, and give half a pint warm 
morning and evening... ive oh 
| For giddine/s and.dazie: As it often hap- 
pens..in. the ,exceffive) shot weather, much 
troubles the fheep,. hinders their feeding, and 
_ endanger. their, lives; fo, to remedy it, let 
blood in the temple-veins, and. flit the_nofe- 
vein; then take mint, rue and-baum, of each 
a little handfal, and ‘boilithem in two quarts 
of fmall beer; give a pint morning and even- 
ine duccefavely wisige. dscoin. x'gyegd) ou Mog 
Of wounding in’ focaring.. Vf in over-halty 
fhearing the fkim be cut.or rafed, to prevent 
its being afeab, make an ointment of tar, and 
butter, and anoint the place; and to ftrength+ 
en them after their wool is off, give them 
"warm water wherein lavender has been infusd, — 
and a little boil’d-corn, throw among their 
. grafs fome blades of onions, and corlander- 
- feeds; and after you have fhear’d ‘em, pue 
them in fhady places, left the fun fcorch ‘em — 
and feald their fkins, which heat may put *em 
into a fever; beware when you drench ’em in 
any brook or pond, in order to the fhearing, 
to keep up their heads, that they fuck not in 
the water too much at their mouth or noitrils, 
left it has the bad effect to produce rheums and 


fo 


” head-achs: 
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To increase enilhei in ewes. If you find their’ 
udders.drying up, or that) they: give but little 
milk, change their pafture to fuch.as has fhore 
and fvdeen yrafs,and better: than ‘that from 
which you remove ’em\and: if the ground 
-hath.a conveniency, drive them fometimes on 
‘the hills, and: at others into’ plain! ground: or 
valleys, for where.the: grafs is fweeteft : and 
 fhorteft they will eat with theobeft: appetite’: : 
_-:and when you bring: thern home, mingle with. 
‘their grafs'or fhort ‘hay dill;: vetches and‘anni- 
feeds, and.this: will reltores and encreafe : their 
milk. SONA, Pi 
To make an ewe in love saa ee lamb. Tf a 
ewe negleé her‘lamib new yean’d, take. a piece 
of her, clean dry 1 it, then beat it to powder, 
and give it-her in a quarter of’a’pint/of white- 
jabs ‘and: it will aud her Cea ane fond 
cofiitibianivcis 
. Prognofticks of ok tbeadimis focep: bafore an 
falls. among them, About Bartholomew-tide, 
or the: beginning ‘of September, go out in the 
‘morning: AS: Mon 9 as’ the: fon rifts: bieah and 
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iio hold. of them,- rub their. mouth ‘once 4 
week with the. valt: cal?d adrecei, diffolve sic in 
dharp vinegar, and fright *em early about the 
pattures witha dog till they, are well heated, 

for this beats the»mildews from the grafs, and 

other dews that are hurtful to them in feeding, 
valfo the‘nettles, webs, and flafks, which other- 
iwife they might lick Ups and thofe contribute 
much to the:tote.; iy 

The beft grafs’ for, theep: ise shat pe er 
hick. grows a good quantity of melilot, felf- 
head, clover; cingwefoil, broom, ‘white. hen- 
Rati or knot- petals, | ey we 
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As! rom te rls (sakes homes: pes ides. 
their, choice, breeding, dnd fuitable reme- 
dies for the oe that‘ are incident : ito 
them. SREY Recs LV Rane LEC ICT Ny , 
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oe i male Spaeth a. ards and an ta tpaite 
“9 good. tédy.. AS) for. the boar,. chufé, from 


among others. fuch., as is, fizongly, -fet,. well 
“trufs’d, and. ‘not, too. long of body, his {tones ~ 
“Tange, . and. not, over, hanging down, but rather — 
jrawn up clofe,, which.denotes heat and vigour, - 
“his mouth drawa, upwards, jbut not.over long; 
“ls, nee and:fhoulders .broad and thick,’ brave- 
any, and hard, his thighs full. large and hore, 
his bales les, rough, and. fan erecting them- 
felves 
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-felves on every occafion of : anger or difgutt ; 
of colour white, or inclining to fandy, and not 
“exceeding three years old. | 
To chufe a fow for a good breeder. Oblerve 
~-that fhe is long of body, de¢p-belly’d and 
flank’d, her head afid fnout not over long ;, 
that fhe has many teats, is broad buttock’d, 
-her ribs broad and large, her eyes little, her 
legs not over lone; for tho’ fwine with long 
legs may appear. to be larger, yet it is: ‘but a 
deception of the eye, for the fhort-lep*d ‘ones, 
according to ‘proportion, are more profitable, 
as to flethinels: and ‘fubftance, and wilk be 
fooner fatten’d, or breed more pigs, As to — 
. “colour, ‘only the black is rejected 5 and tho’ 
the clear white is accounted the beft, yet thofe — 
that are fpotted, and of different’ colours, may 
"prove very well nall refpeGts.  ~ 
‘What time is moft proper for the fow to take the. 

Boar's ‘amd bow'care ts to be taken of ber in the 
time of her going with-pig, ‘and farrowing. ~ 
sieDhe ufuabtime of a fow’s' going with’ pig is 
‘fourmonths; and niay eafily produce two fat- 
- )rOws.in°a ‘year; which being ufually numerous, 
produces’ a great encreafe 5 and when the fow 
a8) :fourtéen' “months: old, or foméewhat more, 
‘acéording tother ftrength: and bignefs, fhe is ‘ft 
_wortake the boat} and her beft'time’ of bréed- 
ving isctill fhe be four years Old. The boat's 
vbeft time’of brimming is,’ from three to’ five 
oyears, efpeéially - for-fach pigs’ ‘as aig intend to 
WK fear, 
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rear; for after that time they. will be dwindles,- 
and not arrive to any fubftantial growth. ©. 
- Obferve about Candlemas, in the encreafe 
of the moon, to let her take the boar : fhe be- 
_ing ferv’d three or four times for the greater’ 
certainty, when you perceive fhe has taken 
well, fuffer the boar to come at her no more 
till fome time after fhe hath pige’d, left he 
caufe her to caft her farrow, which ufually, _ 
when brought forth well-conditioned, are as — 
many as fhe hath teats. <a aoa 
When your fow has farrow’d, if you per- 
ceive her milk feanty, you muft help that de- 
- fe& at convenient times with’bran-and oatmeal 
‘fifted into milk, and now and then a. little 
watm broth; and if the weather be warm and 
kindly, then may you wean them at a month, 
- fuffering them to go abroad, but let them-eat 


'- wholefome green. things, and featter fome ears _ 


_of whear and barley in their way; as allo peafe, 
to Jearn them to take other. food,.and then if 
-you think fit, you may fuffer the fow toitake 
the boar again. When your fow.is: about to 
farrow, you will fee her bufy about making her — 
own bed; then you mutt affift ber with) clean 
~ dry litter, that fhe may lie eafy and at length: 
‘and iftthere be a difficulty, in bringing forth, it 
“is requifite that;you afift-her with your hands, 
being firft anointed with butter orhog’s: lard ; 
and to comfort and encourage her, give her 
warm broth with brap fifted into it, or alittle 
| PE FM Se oe new 
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ew alé; and obferve thar. when fhe i is pretty 
fat gone with pig, that you keep: her: from 

3 acorns or fower food, which. by overmuch 
feeding on will endanger her cafting her farrow. 
untimely, and fo you may lofe your profit. 

Of gelding, /playing, fly-food, 8c: “At two 
raonths old, the. pigs being lufty: and shealth- 
ful, you may proceed: to»geld your-boar-bigs — 
and fplay the dow-pigs ; though if. be-let alone 
longer, ’twill not» be» amifs, as four or. fix 
months, but: let this be done in the wain of the 
moon, and then kept in places where they can- - 
not hurt themfelves by leaping or overttrain- 
ine ;/and obferve this be not done in a time of 

-extream heator cold, but in “as temperate wea- - 
ther -as the feafon will permit, for then they — 
will the fooner heal and thrive the phe and 

’ their flefh fpend the:better. | | 

If you are to fatten hogs, make your tyes | 
with partitions, for putting many together 
hinders *em, and delays their feeding fat ;. be- 

fides, being unruly quarrelfome creatures, the 
mafter-hogs will fright and beat the underlins 
from feeding... And to keep ‘em free from. the 
_ meafles, obferve to put finely fifted red-led or . 

_-oaker in their fwill, as alfo keep from ’em all 
poultry, whofe dung is.offenfive to ’em, and if © 

-~ eaten by them, often contributes to many dif- 

 feafes, as does carrion or dead flefh, though 
they will often devour it greedily : give ’em no 
129 water, nor the sarah of ae, pee 2 
or 


merce 
er trenchers, nor any foapy water, for that will 
ficken them, and breed difeafes in both their 
eyes'and head. Nail thin plates of lead atthe — 
“bottom of the troughs, which will cool their. 
‘nofes, and make them feed with more delight, 
and bya fecret quality hinder the. inflamation of 
their lungs: and let their ftyes bein fuch places 
where the extremes of *heat-or cold may not af- 
fe& them, though they rather covet cold than 
heat, being themfelves of a hot conftitution. | 
Of Difeafesin Swink, and other griefs. 1 ~ 
- For the meafles’ This ‘commonly happens by; 
unwholefome feeding and eating: fuch things as 
taint the blood: When you perceive it infeftsthe 
fwine, dip a hard brufh in cold water, :and rub 
him over, againft the hair, as hard as may be, 
to ftir the humour; .then boil a handful of 
baum, and as much of parfley- -roots and rue 
or carduus ina gallon of fair water, “with 
_ -two ounces of allom and a hindful of :bay-  _ 
-falt, and keep him- thirfty, and then give it 
him with a little wheat-bran, that he may the).:4 
eafier fwallow it. } 
or the fwelling in the neck or sheets When ! 
) the {welling rifes; which is often dangerous, — 
bleed him under the toneue and tail, and make 
a plaifter of the yolks of eg gos, bees-wax, wheat _ 
flower, and Burgundy pitch ; put coriander- 
feeds and fliced horfe- radifh in the trough 
among his meat, whieh muft be bran and waik 
very warm. | A 
Lor pains in the eas. Let him blood un- - ) 
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der the fongue,, and_-ears, rub/his mouth with a, 
mixture of vinegar and bay-falt, and give him. 
lettice: leaves, or. colewort. and beet leaves, 
boiled in whey ; ; and in his water boil rofemary, 
vermaine, fplent beans and lavender, and do 
this two or three days together. 

Lor the fwine-poxs Bruife long. ‘pepper and 
favin, boil them in cyder or verjuice, ftrain 
out the liquid part, and diffolve an ounce and 
half of mithridate in it, as much honey, and-a 
quarter of a pintol fallad oils give it warm faft- 
ing two mornings. : | 

For the fever and ague. Bruile two ounces. 
of the leaves, berries or bark of bayberries, as 
the feafon permits, and fliced lemon ; boil thefe 
in fair warer with flices of parfnips, bruifed 
_ pepper, fage, and parfley roots ; -bleed-him in. 
the tail, and give the water to drink thrice a 
day with very {pare diet, and keep him warm. 

For the catarrh in fwine. Bruile liverwort, 
hens-dung, red oaker, dried floes, and polipo- . 
dium roots, boil them well in fair water, and . 
give it warm morning and evening for two or 
three days. : 

For the murrain, Take the roots of garden 
or water lillies, mix.a quarter of a pint of the 
juice with twice as much fallad oil, an ounce. 
of oil of turpentine, and as. much turmerick | 
finely beaten into powder; give it him in cool 
water about a’pint, and if he grows hot or fe- . 
verifh upon, ins bleed him. under, the tonguc, 

| : ears 


4 


- ears atid’ tail; boil ‘malows and groundfil in 
his: wath, and'add-a little bay falt.° 
For vomiting and naufeating food. Givethe . 
{wine fennel-feeds, floes, and: fplent beans 
boiled in: wafh, and this will recover his fto- 
mach, | wh eaiee atest 

“For impoftumes in any parts If they grow 
foft and comie to athead, Jancing will bring the 
corruption away, but if not, make a plaifter of° 

oil of fpike, tar, turpentine, and lilly-roots, . 


with rye-meal, which will draw em toahead; 
y ‘ 


then lance, and apply a plaifter of bees-wax, . 
‘mutton-fuet, and Burgundy-pitch two or: three 
days; after that anoint wich oil of camomile or 
mallows, and lay ‘on a plaifter of diachilon to © 
heal the wound; if there fhould happen any 
-pfoud fief, eat it out with burnt-allom or fale 
‘finely powdered, tenting it with a rag or flax 
dipt in ot] of petre. © Bil gah $27 ple 
“For the Frenzy. This is a dangerous diftem- 
per, moftly caused through worms breeding in 
the head, and fometimes makes the {wine de- 
{troy himfelf by beating himfelf againft the fty, 
or tumbling down fome fteep place, or inte 
the water, unlefs great care be taken. » ate 


“Wherefore, for: a‘timely’ remedy, take an”). 


ounce of the juice of briony root, as much of 
the juice of wormwood, fingle poppy-watera — 
quarter of a pint; hold up his head by ftrength, — 
‘and put thefe’ warm’ into ‘his noftrils, and fo 
hold it the-{pace: of a quarter of an hour at ~ 
re vais Ieaft 
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featt, then give him a drench of vinegar wherein 
colewort leaves or lettice have been boiled. 

‘To reftore.a defective liver.. ‘Take an ounce 
_of flower of brimftone and half a dram of creuid 
antimony, put it into half a pint of \ verjuice, 
_or the juice of fower grapes, and give it warms 
this will alfo reftore a pall’d appetite. a 

For blaine or boils. Take bees-wax, turpen- 
tine, Burgundy-pitch, and a little foft oreate 

ro make them into a plaifter over a gentle fire ; 

; clip away the hair or briftles where the fore is ; - 
~ anoint it firft with ointment of tobacco, ane 
then lance and fprinkle burnt allom or burnt | 
~ falt on the wound, after anoint it with the for- 
mer ointment, fo lay on’ a plaifter of, .fheeps | 
fuet and bees-wa xto heal it. j 

For ftubs or thorns in the feet. Sometimes 

_thefe are got, and caule very much Jamenefs. . 
and fwelling. When you firft perceive it, open 

the place grieved with the point of a tharp 

knife, and draw out the thorn or ftub if you 

can; elfe lay Burgundy pitch and turpentine, 
| “which will do it, then anoint it with oil of 

_ fpike and olives, and by keeping it from ny oe 
or gravel, it will heal. 

For pains in the teeth. It is caufed ty aia? 

or hot’ rheums, and fometimes make the {wine 


te runimad., To remedy it, lance the gums, rub_ 


them with burnt’ fale and allom diffolved i in 

: -Winegar 5 bleed him under the ears, and give 

- . water wherein fennel has been boiled. 
K 


Te 


oe 


To remedy /cowering. ‘This happens by the -. 


often change of food, efpecially during the-time 
the fwine is up a fatting, and much hinders 


the progrefs of it. “It is ftayed by putting the 


powder of floes in verjuice; let them fteep 
twelve hours, then put the verjuice-into a 
‘quart or more of new milk, and give it. 


For fcurf, or manginefs. \t.is occafioned by - 


the corruption of the blood, .caufing a lame- 


nefs or falling away in eine: making them” 
fick and untichtly.. To remedy wh: “ch, let 


blood under the tail, and rub him with ae col ; 


card from back to ae till the fkin bleeds, then 
make an ointment of tar, goofe-greale, and 
brimftone, and anoint him all over ; sive him 
fhort clean litter, with warm food, and keep 
him clofe for two or three days. 


‘For extreme drought. This happens a €x- 


ceffive drinking in hot weather,therefore when 
you fe them drink immoderately, boil wood- 
- jorrel and houfleek in the water you give them; 
peg their ears, and put a tent of root of fiveet- 


wort into the holes, and fo the heat of the. 


liver will be cool’d, and the violent thirft ceafe. 


Jo prevent decay in flelo, and falling away. \t_ 
comes from a diftafte of food, that the hog 
will come to the meat, pet his fnout in; and — 
- then fuddenly fall back and flare as if he were — 
dying ; which fome have | A eae fuppoied . 


tu te caufed by witchcraft, 
To remedy this, sive. him water whe rein 
the 


\ 
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the roots of wild cucumbers have been ftampt 
and ftrained, and let him faft an hour; then 


give him good warm pollard, and intwo or. 


three days fo doing he will be reftored to an 
appetite by vomiting up the foulnefs of his fto-" 
. mach, and after encreafe in fleth and health. 
For the fleepy evil. “As the heat of the wed- 
_ ther moftly occafions this, by hurting the brain 
and dofeing it, or elfe over feeding, which. 
fends up hurtful vapours from the ftomach, to 
remedy which, keep the {wine fafting twenty 
four hours, a having water wherein the herbs: 
a feonecrop ¢ and comfrey have been boiled, give 
it him to drink, anointing his temples mites : 
“oil of favin.- , 
For the. silt pain. Where this pain is’ con-- 
tracted, you ‘will perceive the hog go reeling 
and fideling 5 this is cured “by boiling worm- | 
wood and honey in fair: water, and give it. 
For the quinfey. As this much afflicts fwine, : 
and is very dangerous if not timely remedied, 
fo when you perceive it, immediately let blood 


in the vein: behind ‘the fhoulder3 or if the ker- a 


nels fall confiderably under’ the: throat, or by’ 
- the’ fide of the néck, 'bleéd under'the tongue, 

- and rabthe mouth with: falt, and wheat flower ; 

_ then take an ounce of. fhavines ‘of hartthorn, 
a handful of daffodil roots, and the-like of falt, 

flamp them and boil them together i in‘ vinegar; 

a vi half a ‘pint hot; and anoint the acne 
ith oil off fpike. r 


Kia For: 
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For the fpleen. It comes by over much feed-. 
ing, caufing corrupt blood about the liver and. 
- heart. To remedy this, give him water where- 
in tamarinds have been boiled, andthe coals _ 
of burnt heath often quenched, and by fre- 
quently drinking it, the pains-will ceafe.. 

To cure ibe lugging of a dog. If you would 
prevent may gots or corruption in the wound, 
anoint the ears, being firft wafh’d with vine- 
gar, with an ointment of tar, mutton-fuet, 
and oil of olives or, fallad oil; Jay flocks 

OVER Mey poe as Tete nots 

For the. biting of mad dogs. Diffolve a hand- 
ful of bay-falt in a pint’ of man’s urine-and a 
little foot, beat thefe together with the yolks, 
of two eggs, bathe the wound with it, and 
then lay.on a.'plaifter of turpentine, mithri-: 
date, and bees-wax, and give the fwine fome, 
verjuice warm to drink. os anatiey 
Lo kill Lice and Ticks. . Anoint with’ ou of 
turpentine or linfeed oil and flower of brim- 
ones: scien hee v Maa ns 
~ Lo kill worms ond maggots: Get black foap, 
or for want of it other foap, mix,it with -tar 
or tar-water, and anoint the place : this will 
not only kill the prefent, but prevent the fu- 
ture from breeding .in fore places. saeean 
For. bruifes, fractures, or broken bones. Get 
‘turpentine, theeps-fuets and. bees-wax,- of each . 
an ounce, make a falve, but bathe firft with 
oil of camomile, then lay on the plaifter . | 

Hite 6 2 in 
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‘bind up‘the fracture or diflocation, ‘that they , 
by this means may be healed and come right 
rag mein We taka er ERR |S 
4 DFor bloodfaat eyes or fpecks.- Wath them with 
“the juice’ of rotté apples ‘and bettony, ‘and 
‘pive' fliced parinips ‘or turnips’ in ‘their ‘food’; 
this alfo will take away inflammations in the 
Be abUe sera Sy Ria ee ka i a a geaaah 
-.« For impofthuines or fwellings about the throat, 
&e  Bruife a quarter of an ounce of alloes 
ito fhe powder,” put! it into'a° quart of wine 
Minegarp with! a handful of ‘camomile and the 


like quantity of May-weed: boil them alittle, — 


and give the liquid part'to the fwine to drink ;° 
then clipithe-hair‘clofe, and Jay on a plaifter 
‘of tar and rye-meal: this will either take away 
the fwellingy or ‘caafe it to break, or Yehder it 
fo that it.taay be-lanced’ and the’ ‘corruption 
brought’away: then you’may heal it with the 
falvermelilor. SAAN CAN IBS 
Overflowing. of the Gaul. - This is often at- 

. tended with feveral difeafes, if not* timely re- 
_ medied,‘and is known’ by thé {Kin inclining to 
-~ yellownefs, as alfo’ the! roof of ‘thé ‘mouth,. 
which when perceived, take’ of bole-armoni- 
ack and turmerick each anounce, beat them 
to powder, and add an ouiice of honey and a 
dram of faffron ; infufe them’ in a*quart or 
three pints of fweet“wort, and ceive it without 
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Bor the Flt. It comes from great looft- 


| “nefies i in eating unwholfome food. . To reme- 
dy which, bruife nutgalls or dry’d acorns, 
floes, - and white. ftarch, of each an ounce ; . 


“boil them, in a pint of. Vinegar and, a. quart of 


milk; train. it, and give at. swarm: chi : 


and evening. 
For the Plarue, or any ye difeafe. in ihe 
milt... Bruife long pepper, coriander feeds, . 


and ginger, half an‘ounce each; boil them in 
milk with an.ounce, of carnomile-flowers, and 
give it hot. three times | at | hntuinit haurs dif 


tance. : 
For feveral Plein in the eyes. Tf dees hee 
fpecks, films,.or fpots, blow with a quill the 


powder of burnt allom into the eye, andit — 


will eat.’em away; if rheums or watering, 
take the j juice, of Dari daaies celandine, and bete 


tony, and wath the,eyes often with ite: 


For a cold.or busking cough. Take the juice 


of longwort and liquorice ‘in powder, each 


two ounces, fallad oil four ounces, the juice 
of the herb. coltsfoot an ounce; Sive it. heii: 
ing in.a pint of warm ale of been on 

For, belly-pains.. Get May-weed a. andfie, 


‘ground ginger an ounce, annifeedsand fennele 
Jeeds a like quantity, treacle an ounce ; bet 


them in a quart of beer. . 
For fwelling upon eating any falas pts 


er the like. Mad-charvil, milfoil, hemlock, 
and henbane often ficken fwine_ with eating, 


8 
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as:do nvany other things, which they ought to 
ibe kept'from as thuch’as'may be, but sf this 
‘ happens; boil annifeeds and’ wild cucumbers 
in {pring water, put ina habdful of bay fale, 
fo give the liquid part warm to drink, and Oa 
will purge out the infeétion. . 

Fer Rheums in the bead. Purge the puns 
with garlick; and burn a rag with florax-and 
brimftone under their nofes in a clofe place : 
or do it by {pringling the powder of thele on 
a chaffing-difh of coals, ” 

For blindnefs in pigs newly farrowed. This. 
happens efpecially in cold frofty weather, ora 
defection in the fow’s matrix. To remedy it, 
give ’em juice of houfleek and’.celandine in 
their milk, and wafh their eyes with the fame 
- juice and milk, by SPEIPe a feather when ’tis 


Warm. 


For lawasivertA in Sfroine. Tr often falling 
on them, waftes their flefh, » hinders their 
growth and fattening. To remedy this, give. 
them dry meat often, as peafe, beans, barley, 
and four grapes 5 and i in their drink put vine- 
gar, verjuice, or four berries. 

For a fow fick in or after farrowing. Get 
baum, lavender-flowers, and a handful of dry 
rofe leaves, boil them in a quart or two of 
~Tweet-wort, fweeten it with a little coarfe 
jugar, and give half a pint warm at_a time, 
-and it will ers gayi revive and ftrengthen 


Aer, 


-» Kor. falling out of the: wombon fundainent. 
_ Put it up aswell as you.can with -your, hand 
dipt in oil of linfeed or other. oil, when you 


_ have firft fprinkled it. with powder -of aloes. 
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PART TI: 
Fa arriery Made Ealy. 


How to nowy a - Holes 4 bile be hath 
Mark. 


vy 


WHEN a horfe is two Bh old it ahal if | 
hehath twelve foal-teeth in the fore-part 


of his mouth; and. about: that:time, ‘of {oor 


after, four of them do tall, viz two above, 
and two below, in the very middle. )In fome — 
horfes they do not-fail till .chree..years, the ob- 
fervation not being fo exact. as always to ans- 
_ fwer to years and a half, :‘Pherd grows: iu their 
place four others, called Nippers, or Gather- 
Rg VES: 
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ers, much fribshaatt and larger then the foai- 
teeth, and then he is at moft but three years 
old, and commonly but two and a half. | 
At three and a half, and fometimes at four, 
he cafts the next four foal-teeth, viz. two. 
above and two below, and in their room come 
four teeth call’d Seperators. 
' - ‘There remains then but four foal-teeth in- 
the corners, which, he changes commonly at- 
four years.and a half. It will be neceflary to 
keep in memory two and a half, three and a 
half, and four and a half; that is to fay, when 
a horfe-has caft two. teeth above: and-as many 
below, he is but two years and a half: when 
he hath caft four teeth above and as many be- 
low, he is three years and a half; and when 
he has caft fix above and as many. below, | 
which is to have them all ri then he is 
_ four years and a half old. — | 
_It 1s to be obferved, that the corner eet | 
in the upper gums are caft before thofe in the 
nether: but on the contrary the under tufhes 
grow out before. the upper. And horfes are 
often fick when the tufhes of the upper gums 
- eut, but are never fo when thofe below come 
voferth? > ves: 
‘The tuthes are Ipreceted by no. foal: Bere 
bse erew up when a‘horfe is about three years 
-and a. half, and. sey Bye _— waicagie’ 
the corner teeth are! cafts:: ; 
ai ADE NG Yitiatlas WL O29 Se 


led remains in the. middle,: relemblirig the’ 
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So foon as thé Gatherers and Sepatator's 


Save pierced and cut the gums, they make all 


their growth in fifteen days: but the. corner- 
teeth do not grow fo fuddenly. Yet that-doth 


’ not hinder but that at their very firft appear- - 


ing they are as thick and broad as the other, 
but are no higher than the thicknefs of a 
crown-piece, and very fharp and hollow. © 
When a horfe hath no more foal-teeth, and 
that .his corner-teeth begin’ to appear, he is 
then in his fifth year ; that is, he hath about. 
four years and a half, and is going in his fifth: 


_ When he firft puts out his corner-teeth, they — 
are of equal height with the gums on the out- 
~ fide, and the infide of them is filled. with 


Hef - ‘until. he. be near five;°and' when: he. 


comes to’ be five years o'd, that flefh difap- 
pears, and there will remain in the place of it 


a hollow; that is, they are no high on the in- 
fide as the out, which they will come to be 


abour.a’ year after their frit appearing : fo 


that when a horfés corner-teeth are filled with 


_ flefh, you may confidently affirm that $5 s not 
. five. 


isnt five.to-fve and a half, fifi corner 


~ teeth remain, hollow on the infide, and that’ _ 
part which was filled with flefh is empty. 


From five anda half rill fix, the hollow on 


. the infide fills up, and. the teeth grow and be-’ 


come flat and equal at top, only a little ca-) 


eye. 


ae) eae : 
eye of a dry bean, and. then they fay the 
-~ horfe js entring fix. And fo long asia horfe’s- 
corner-teeth are-not fo high on thevinfide as 
‘the out, she is ftill faid. to be but five, altho’ 
he be ‘but five and a half, and fometimes _ 
- You may alfo do well to remember, that at 
four years.and a half; when the cormner-teeth — 
appear, and are filled on the infide with flefh, 
that the outfide of them. will then be about 
the thicknefs of a crown above the gums, and 
will fo continue till five. And from thence. 
to five and a half the outward edge will be 
about the thicknefs or two crowns above the 
gums. At fix they will be about the breadth 
of ones little finger above the gums, and his 
tufhes will be at their full length. At fevep 
years they will be about the. thicknefs of the 
fecond.or ring:finger above the gums, and the 
hollow almoft quite worn out'and gone.» __ 
At eight years old the horfe will be razed: 
that is, none of his teeth will be hollow, but 
flat quite over, and about the thicknefs of the 
middle finger above the gums. 


| After a horfe has razed, a man cannotjudge | 
of his age, but by the length of his fore-teeth, 
or by his tufhes. ee fewest Se 

As the gums through time’ grow lean, fo 
they make the teeth to appear long; and itis | 
certain, that fo much the longer a hortfe’s 
teeth are, he is fo much the older ; and as he 


grows 
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| grows old, his tet will contract Hiden be- | 
come yellow: -not but there are fome old 

- horfes who have very fhort and. white teeth ; 

and people fay of fuch horfes, that théy have 

a good mouth confidering their age. ‘Some’ 

~ alfo will have a black fpeck i in their teeth, re- 

fembling the true mark, a long time after 

they are > paft eight or nine 5 ey then i it is NOt 

hollow. 6. « 

~The tufhes are die moft certain ‘mark where! 

by to know a horfe’s age. 

. If a horfe be but fix, the upper tithes will 

be a little channell’d, or fomewhat hollow’d- 
or groov’d upon the infides ? and ‘when hevs 
above fix, ' they fill up, and become a little. 
round in the infides. This obfervation never 
or rarely fails. 

If you feel the tuthes of hig upper jaw with 
your finger, and find them to. be worn te: 
with the palat,the horfe is then at leaft ten _ 
years old. ‘This obfervation feldom fails, un- 
tefs the horfe when young hath carried a big- 
ger mouth’d bitt than was proper for him. 

Young horfes have always their under. 
tufhes-fharp and pointed, pretty long, fome- 

what edged upon both fides, and without any 
-ruft upon them: but as they become aged 
their tufhes grow big and blunt, round, and 
fealy, and in very “old horfes, they are: ex- 
| oy. thick, round, and yellow. — 

| L, A hore 
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A horfe is faid to be fhell tooth’d when he 
- has long teeth, and yet black fpecks in.them ; 
and this mark lafls all their life. It, is eafily . 
known, becaufe the mark appears in the other 
fore teeth as well as in the corner teeth. | 
In age, the points of the Gatherers fland 
outward a little; and when extremely old, 
point almoft {trait forward; but when he is ~ 
young they ftand almoft ftrait up, and are jult 
equal with the outer edges of thofe above. 
- Sometimes the upper-tceth do thus point for- 
ward, but for the moft part it isthe under. 
that do it. ana eR Uo Sie Wha 
- Hf_you require no exaétnefs, but only to — 
know if he be young or old, lift up the up- __ 
per lip; and if his upper teeth be long, ye 
“low, and overpafling thofe below, it betokens _ 
age. As the contrary figns, fuch as fhort and 
white teeth, and thofe of the upper jaw not — 
overpaffing, thofe below, betgken youth. | 
There are fome horfes whofe teeth continue 
always white and fhort, as if they were but fix. » 
When fuch_ horfes fall into the hands of 
cheats, they oftentimes counter-mark them, 
by. hollowing the corner-teeth with an ingrav- 
-ing-iron, and putting {ome double ink imme-_ 
_ diately into the hole, and there let it: dry, 
which will remain as long as the teeth cont- 
‘nue hollow. Others with a red-hot iron burn _ 
a grain of rye in the hollows of the teeth, 
which makes them perfectly black ; for there — 
| ey: proceeds 
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‘proceeds from a rye a kind of oil, which | by: 
the help of the burning, cleaves ‘Fatt to the’ 
_ hollows of the teeth newly cut. To prevent 
‘being cheated by fuch villains, obferve if there 
be any fcratches on the outfides of the hol-. - 
lows of the teeth (becaufe the: graver fome- 
_ times flips and icratches the other part of the 
teeth) for then you may conclude him coun- 


termark’d ; and an artificial hollow is much’ — 


blacker than a natural. ~ Take notice alio of 
his upper tufhes ; the infides of which fhould 
be groov’d or hollow until the horfe be-feven 
— years old, Obferve’alfo if he have any figns 
of old aye, fuch as the upper teeth long, 
overpafling thofe below, and yellow; the 
_ Jower part of the neither jaw-bone frarp and — 
edged; the under iuthes uted, big, and icaly; 
- if he have thefe tokens of age, and yet appears. 
marked, it is very Prolene that he is coun- 
termark’d. ~~ 
‘I have heard of filing a hore’ teeth to” 
make ’em ‘fhort; but I believe no man ever - 
made twicetrial of it in his life time. For if 
_ you file -the under teeth, which are thofe at 
which people ‘look to know the age, then 
thole above will be obferved to be longer 
than thofé which have been fhortned : And if 
_ the teeth both above and below be fhortned, 
then t! the jaw teeth or grinders being at their 
_fuil length will join, and fo hinder the upper 
“and lower es which were fhortned, from 
| Bn Bas clofing, 
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clofing, which will plainly difcover the ‘cheat » 
for the horfe’s mouth being fhut, the fore-. 


teeth will be a great diftance from each other. 


Befides the horfe would not in a long time be 
in’ a condition to: chew his meat, by reafon of 


the ftrefs endured by the filing ; neither could 


he draw his hay or flraw from the rack,» be- 
_..caufe of the dittance between his lower and 
upper teeth. u Saree 0 she 

Having now explained how a horfe’s age. 
may be known by. his teeth, I thall next 
give you fome other rules, tho’ not fo certain 
as the former. , aes Ae 
-.-Some have recourfe to the joints of the tail, 
_paffing their hand along: it, to feel for a knot 
or joint in the.upper part of it, which cometh 
forth when he is between ten and twelve; a> 
~ fecond: when he is: fourteen.’ Others thruft 
- back a horfe’s under lip ; and. fo many plies 

or folds as they find, fo many years old they. 


 fayehe-is. They who are fatishied with thefe — , 


marks may make ufe of them, for my part I 
efteem them very little. After the mark is 


gone, I always have recourfe to his legs, to 


know: if they be neat and good ; to his flank, 
if-it be well trufs’d, and not too full and fwal- 
- low’d up; to his feet; and laftly, to his appe- 
tice, However, I fhall give you fome other 
obfervations to know the age of a horfe that 
is-paft mark. see 35 j 
Pe ae rn eee . When 
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When the pitts above the eyes are extreme- 
ly hollow, it is for the moft part a certain to- 
ken of old age; although horfes got by an 

old ftallion have them very deep at four or 
-five years old, as alfo their: eyen -lids and eyes 
wrinkled and hollow. 

‘In young horfes, that part of the nether 

‘jaw bone, which is 3 or 4 fingers breadth 
above the beard is always round, but in old 
horfes fharp:and edged : fo that a man who is 
-accuftomed to it, “will, before he open a 
horfe’s mouth, judge pretty near of his age. | 
_ This a is good remark. 

‘Ancther certain mark of old ace is a whett a 
horfe Seclech, that is, when’ upon his eye- 
brows there groweth about the breadth of a 
farthing of white hairs, mixed with thofe of 
~- his natural colour. A horfe never feeleth until 

che be 14. years old, and always before he be 
fifteen or fixteen at “farthelt.. ‘The light forrel 
and black do fooner fee] than. any other» co- 
yours. 
sae oblorfe courfers commonly pull out thofe 
white hairs with pincers: but if they be fo 
many that it cannot be done without making» 
the horfe look bald and ugly, then they co- 
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_ pear old. 

= You may judge of: hig age alfo by looking : 
_ 0n his Pale becaufe as he grows old: the roof 
yi , AS Fg ied mouth — 


breed? -- 
mouth grows leaner. and drier towards =the 
middle: and thofe. ridges. which in young 
horfes are pretty high and plump, diminifh . 
as they increafe in age: fo that in very old 
hhorfes the roof. of the mouth is nothing but 
fkin and bone. This remark is good; efpe- 
cially.in-mares, who have feldom any tufhes ~ 
whereby to know their age. | ae 
Grey horfes becom: white, as they. grow 
old, and when very aged, are white all over; 
but this doth not conclude, that no horfes are 
foaled white, altho’ byt very rarely. But 
thofe which are foaled grey. are. known: by 
theit knees and hams, which continue, for the 


~ . 


moft part, flill of that colour. | 


General Rules. neceffary to be obferved, relating 
to fthe Feeding, Dreffing and Exercife of 
PER O\BS Bh Se ae ws 


U PON the feeding, dreffing and exercife 
_™ of healthy horfes, wholly depends the 
~ continuation of their perfect ftate of health, 


therefore an uniform and regular fimplicity — . 


-muft be obferved in a horfe’s diet; for by 
difpenfing his daily food with regularity and 
judgment, he.is prevented from experiencing — 
a number of deftructive complaints, which 
are always the refult iof irregularity and in- 
. temperance. Sag at ee at 7 3 


Tay!) >, 
For Englifh horfes barley is not fo durable - 
or good a diet as found ripe oats, which uni- 
verfal experience has proved agrees beft with 
their conftitutions; the too frequent ufe of 
bran, whether fcealded or dry, weakens and 
Injurioufly relaxes the bowels: and what 
‘bran is given to them fhould be perfeétly | 
{weet and frefh, for from the ufe .of mufty 
bran mixed with foul feeds and chaff often — 
proceeds that dangerous diforder. the Bots, 
with which our. young horfes are. fo generally 
afflicted : this very unwholf6me food they are 
. plentifully: fupplied with» by thofe perfons 
- who breed them and rear them up for fale. 
On the other-hand, for difeafed horfes, good 
bran when. properly fcalded, is an affifting 
nourifher to the, internal, but it muft be-ad- 
-miniftered with prudence, and as it is thought 
neceffary in the diftemper’d. beaft’s ‘fitua- 
tion. saath ae call ise BODE i 
_' Inthe choice of hay, the owners of horfes 
_ cannot be too nice, as it is an article that 
principally -conftitutes the diet of horfes-in 
general. Hay that is infeéted with duft of 
any kind, 1s extremely prejudicial to the 
health of the animal that feeds upon it, there- 
fore it fhould be carefully cleanfed and fepe- 
rated from any intermixed dirt, by fhaking it 
feveral times ‘before it is put into the rack.» 
_ The ftomach of a horie-is much depraved 
when you perceive him fond of eating his lit- 
| ter; 
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ter; to correét which depravity, reduce fome 
chalk to powder and mix it, and cut fome 
{ftraw along with his feed. | he BL SRS 
‘To labouring horfes, beans afford much 
nourifhment, and for a durable meal furpafs 
all other grain. wi gon Lied Acme Tear 
For horfes troubled with the Bots, indigef- 
tion, &c. take fome ftraw, cut it {mall and 
mix with it a feed of hay: this I know by 
perfonal experience to be very ufeful in thele 
cafes. neha: : 
For thofe horfes who have been little ufed 
to exercife, and who are glutted with a con- 
ftancy of good food, and not ufed to exercife, 
a month or fix weeks of fummer’s grafs in 
May and June is very neceffary. Horfes 
that are troubled with wind-galls,  fwelled 
legs and {tiff limbs, more particularly re- 
quire it. | ik HA EERE 
~ Horfes fhould not be paftured in July and 
Auguft, for in thefe moaths the exceffive 
heat, and the great number of flies makes _ 
the days infupportable to thgm; and the 
courdinefs or wind-galls of afflicted horfes, — 
wil! rather be confiderably increafed than di- 


minifhed by their continual -ftamping, kick- : 


ing, and rolling themfelves about for eafe. - 
The drinking of fea water has a very good ™ 
effe&t in ob{tinate chronical diforders.on mor- - 
bid horfes, therefore though their cafes may 
| | eee mec ae feeny 
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feem defperately bad, I advife a’ ‘trial of ‘th 
much recommended ‘remedy. , 
~ When horfes grow hot and coftive on helt . 
being brought home from grafs, take fome - 
hay, “chop it very {mall, and: mix it “along 
with fome bran with their corn: exercife and: 
diet’ them very moderately” for’ fome time, 
then gradually increafe both to their ‘due pro- 
portion, giving them fometimes a feed of 
icalded bran. : 
. Sometimes to fweeten dies blood and keep 
the. body properly open, equal quantities 
of fulphur and the liver of antimony are mix- 
ed with their: mafhes or feeds of corn; but 
_ this apparently fueceeds beft, and is of greater: 
fervice when the blood has been. previoufly 
and gradually warmed for eight: or ten tied 
with gum guiacum and antimony. » is 
When you defien to foil a hole in ‘the 
ftable, let the herbage procured for that pur- 
pofe be quite fappy, young and tender: ‘it 
fhould be cut frefh every day, for when it is 


old and fibrous, ‘confequently it is deprived 


of its fap, and frequently creates obftructions 
in the bowels by its tendency to. putrefaction, 
_ when an immediate evacuation fhoaid be ob- 


- tained. 


- Horfes thould not be foiled saimoderielii 
for if they are, they will decreafe confidera- - 
bly in their flefh.: Soiling and’ grazine aré. 
me y different, for in grazing when the rerals 

has 
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has purged a horfe, ir fattens him afterwards ; 


but in foiling he lofes-his fat, which continu-- 
ing, the foiling will not reftore to him : the 
foiling fhould therefore be timely changed to” 
a more folid diet, and other kind. of proper 
~ Horfes that. work hard. and conftantly, 

fhould be well and carefully fed, and require _ 
good allowance of corn; other horfes that are — 


-ufed only for amufement and pleafure, fhould 


be fed in proportion to their general ex- 
CLONES iit See ie ih 34 aed tie 
“When a horfe comes: out of a dealer’s © 
hands, he. fhould lofe blood and have his _ 
diet lowered, with moderate walking exer-. 
Gilesesf 625-14 | be ) 
General rules relating to bleeding and purging 


| borfes. Bleeding is requifice now and. then 


for thofe ;horfes that ftand much in the fable, 


and are conftantly well fed... Mangling their _ 
hay is a fign of their indifpofition, and thould 
be noticed. Lai hs tea agevind ; 

_ Bleeding greatly ‘abates the feverifh heat 
which, young horfes, are fubjeét to when they 
are fhedding their teeth ; all inflamatory. dit- 


orders either,in the eyes or elfewhere, colds 


and fevers of all kinds, and ftrains, falls and 


bru'fes particularly demand immediate bleed- 


ing; and when a horfe grows flefhy at grals, 


or when at any other time he appears heavy, 
bleeding is neceffary.. When they are let — 


b'ood | 
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blood, you! fhould meafure “it: that you may 
ite more exactly afcertain what quantity of _ 
blood they loofe, and whether it is or is nota 
fufficient quantity and as much as their difor- 
der requires they fhould loofe.. The blood 
_ when cold, carefully examine, and form your ~ 
opinion.of his condition, by: the appearance 
of its colour and iconfiftence. ‘Thefe me-! 
thods of treating horfes refpécting the bleed- 
ing of them,» a have ever. Hepa with: good 
fuccefs. 

As to the purging. o horfes, ely are ih 
general: purged with great difficul:y; the 
phyfie feldom begins:to operate until it has 
. Jain near twenty. fours in the. horle’s guts’ to 
whom it is given 5 for it has to pafs through: 
a trast of bowels (laying in a horizontal pak : 
tion} of above thirty yards. : 
| Purging i is alfo neceflary in {pring for, flias 

bled horfes, who are not much exercifed or 
ode out in theair. ‘Vhey fhould. be previ- 
oufly prepared by bleeding, lowering their 
ufual diet, and by giving them fcalded mathes 
of bran now and then. Purging «is »alfo 
requifite in diforders of the liver and ftomach, 
- and for grofs, full fed horfes ; but they thould 
~ be always given with caution, and: poftponed 
until the horfe ‘that requires:them has been 

properly prepared for the taking them, as . 
_ before. directed ; which preparation. unloads 
.s the fomach of any indurated .excrements,. by 
Apes 
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epening the bowels and clearing the internals 
of any obftruction, which otherwife. might 
prevent the effectual operating of the phyfic, 
by caufing dangerous: gripings, &c. likewife 
for horfes that fall off their ftomach, whether 


occafioned by ingendeting crudities and indi- | 


gefted matter, or proceeding from a furfeit 


by too full feeding ;.mild purges. are. very. 


requifite ; here it is proper to obferve, that 
for horfes of ‘a hot temperament, mild ‘cool- 


’ o t e- 
- the ufual aloetic purges. 


ine phyfic is the beft, for they cannot bear. 


‘Purges though ptoper:y prepared, will not 


always pafs off by ftool; but though they do 
not, their operation may be more efficacious 


as an alterative, to purify the blood by paf- 


fing off by urine, &c, and all purging medi- 


cines perform as alteratives, when mixed with. 


pe! 


other phyfic and given in moderately. fimall _ 


quantities. eave i 
| The belt manner of giving purges and 
working them .off is as follows: give the 


purge upon an empty ftomach early in the ~ 
morning ; four hours after or rather fooner 


if you think it neceflary, give him fome 
_ fealded bran and put fome hay into his rack ; 
the fame day he fhould have two more mafhes, 


but you may venture to give him raw bran if - 


he loaths the warm mafh ; if he will not.drink _ 


white warm water, give him fome. without 
- bran; but it will be much better with a pint 


Oh: 


frye y” Ri 


€f bran fqueezed-in.ic; treat himinthis man 


ner the firft day, and/early the next morning © 
give him another mafh, or as much warm 
water as he chufes to drink; if he refufes to 
eat the mafh then ride him very leifurely a- 
bout, but obferve not totake him out of the 
ftable until he has been fufficiently cloathed, 
and except he purges very much: do fo two. 
‘er three times that day, but if he purges vio 
lently one or two gentle exercifes or airings. 
will be enough for him, and at night give him - 
a.moderate feed compofed of. oats, mixed 
with bran. If you can get him to drink 
plentifully during the operating of the purge 
it will be fo much the better. ; and if he wily. 
hot touch warm’d water you muftlet him | 
have fome cold, rather than not have drink at 
#il.. The following receipt for a purge has — 
“been generally approved of, by. the mot emi- 
mene judgese(. (1) outs vue oy puiee hay 
Of grated ginger. take one drachm, of falp 
of tartar and jalap each two drachms, and 
of fuccotrine aloes ten drachms; to thefe puc 
of oil of cloves thirty drops, and make all the — 
ingredients into a ball of,a proper coniiltence — 
with fyrup of buckthora, 9), 3)5 
| Cattile foap is an excellent addition to any 
of the above receipts; for a horfe of a grofs. 
gonititution half an aunce may be added, 
and that quanticy proportionably increafed for. _ 
‘ftronger horfes. he yi gore a 
oi ee Det NM Fer 


me 
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Ror fine delicate borfes. Take of ‘gratett 
ginger one‘dtachm, ofthe very beft. rhubarb 
finely! powder’d half .an ounce, and of ‘the 


_ fineft fuccotrine aloes one ounce:; “form thefe 


ingredients i into. a’ pretty fith ball with: the i 


we of red rofes. 


“After purging, “ fouteh ‘horfes Jole! their aps 


petites : > when they do fo, . an infufion of iaf- 


fron annifeeds, and camomile’ flowers, is a - 
a neceflary, beneficial ftrong,*ftomachic drink. -- 
‘When a horfe purges too long, gum ara- 
bic: ‘Water is'a good ey which is made as 
follows’: + 
‘In’a gallon of water put half an ounce a? 
Brisited “cloves, carraway feeds-one ounce, ju- 


_niper berries ‘half an ounce,. gum arabic and 


tragacanth four ounces each; let them all 
_ fimmer togéther until the gums are quite dif- 
‘ folved, ahen ftrain off for fe; and-of this:li- 
quid infufe a quart at.a time in half a :pail of 
‘water: fome horfes ‘are’ averfe to taking it in 
this mannet, therefore-it muft be given fuch 
Pay often in'a horn. ~ 

‘Warm diuretics are the only ready % be 
_ given when 4 purge'does not operate ; when’ 
. this.ys the cafe, the horfe {wells -and “testes 
4 fis ‘ood : the following diuretic [ recommend 


_ to Wy readers : 
ear ae ake of oil of juniper two \deaching; of 
| - sameceified oil. of amber two drachms, nitre 


noe ounce, camphor (diffolved in’ a fmall 
quantity 


Tiet: 
aphntiey of rectified fpirit of Aa Brad | 
_ and fyrup of marfh:mallows: four ounces } 
mix ic with a pint of white'wine'forufe, 

‘When a phylic’d horfe fwells he fhould not. 
be rode about,. but, until he evacuates lead 
him leifurely along in hand’; and when he has 
_hhad_fome vent, he ‘may then be back'd and 
rode gently for a proper time. 

~The drink of a horfe- fhould alien’ ba 
finde palateable 5 all’ naufeous things fhould 
be made into balls, thetefore to render their 
drink as Mitle ill-tafted as poflibly, it fhould . 
be fweetened with honey. 

Before .a: horfe gets. mercurial phiyfic, he: 
frould’ have two:drachms of calomel mixed 
up with fome honey. and: half an ounce of 
diapente given him the preceding night. 

(Dfhall: proceed to Sitwee fomh forms for : 
elyfters. 

~' Clyfters fhould rather be fiequenely repeat- 
ea than given in too large a quantity at-ong¢: 
time, which ought’ never to’ exceed’ three’ 
pints, indeed ‘a.quart is fufficient : ‘nor fhould’- 
they be made’ very fat, ah pottage, rice 
_ milk, or broths’ made of trotters; . fheeps 
heads, or other meats properly {trained ‘are in’: 
. their-kinds extremely -nourithing.:. Tn:giving - 
_ clyfters:'a bag and pipe is much preferable to> 
' adyringe; the latter throws’ ‘up the clyfter toa » 
forcibly; which occafions itssbging rejected. 
ee bsg4 as itis givens but er the former is 
M 2 ~ made. 
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made ufe of, the clyfter beanies afcends by 
she gentle preffure of the bag. 

Before an emolient clyfier is given, i ) 
fmall hand after having been dipp’d in fweer 
oil fhould be gradually rand tenderly pafled up | 
the fundament of the. horfe unto whom the 
‘elyfter is to be given, with intent to clear the 
paflage for the clyfter. by bringing away any. 
hardened dung, which otherwile might hoy 
vent its paffing freely. 
~ For a laxative emollient clyfter, on the 
-wnderneath receipt.” 

"Take a handful of Salt,’ oil: one pink and 
half a pound. of treacle; mix thefe wich, two 
quarts of water gruel for ules, 

The following purging clyfter, is an ime 
mediate remedy in fome fevers-with inflamed 
lungs, or any diforder that demands Apecty 
selief by evacuation. 

_ Boil in three quarts of water for one quar 
ser of an hour bay berries and-annifeeds bruif. 
ed of each one ounce, bitter app'e half an 
ounce, fena one ounce, and of marfh mal- 
bide three handfuls ; then pour.off, and add 
to... * liquor half a, pint,-ef -oiland ep ousices 
: of tytup-of, buckthorn for ufe, +4 dae 6, eh 
~ For, a: reftringent. shyt take. the follow- 
jng-receipt : 

‘In two quarts of. water boil until one, is 
nearly. wafted of baluftines one ounce, frefh. 
‘er. fie red rofe. AVES one ° largs handful, re 
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oF ‘pomegranate “bark two ounces: when it 
- has’ boil’d as abo ve direéted, pour off and dife 
* folve it in four ounces of difcordium. a 

‘But if the pomegranate bark cannot’ be, 

conveniently got, inftead of ic you may fub- 
ftituce oak bark, and vig may adda pint: of: 
red port wine. | 

- The longer yee of this kind: lie in the 
bowels, the more. ferviceable “and efficacious- 
they are: but’ obferve, snever ‘Bive ‘them: in 
large’ quantities. 

When you defign to give a a Bree alyfter ; 
6a horfe, beware of giving him a folution of © 
_ coarfe aloes for: that purpofe, for’ they excite - 
-féverith ‘and frequently * ‘convulfive - fymp- : 
etlgoed and always gripe horfes violently. - 

| Of the ‘method of curing bots and worms * 
in horfes:' Bots in the’ ftrait gut have. Beer « 
frequently cured, by giving to the afflicted : 

horfes a Lisa of favin, and three or. ‘four < 
cloves of garlic -in ‘moiften’d ‘oats or” bran : 
- twice a ‘day: the: following ‘aloetic- purge 
_- fiould be’ given between whiles. 
Of oil of amber and favin take one drachm : 
each, of myrrh finely” ‘powdered and arito- - © 
chia of each two drachms,*jalap one drachm, » 
and the -fineft ‘fuccotrine’ aloes ten drachms:, : 
form thefe into a:ball, with a fufficient quan-’- 
tity of fyrup of buckthorn.” 
enor deftroying the ova.’ Take crude quick 
| filver two drachms, venice turpentine’ half an’ 
3, ida M 3.:° ounce 3; 


@unse; rub the quickfilver. until no ghiten-, 
hing appear, then add an ounce of aloes, 2. 
drachm of grated ginger, thirty drops of oil 
of favin, and a fufficient quantity of fyrup of” 
buckthorn. to. make a ball. | | | 
_ One of thefe balls may be given every fix. - 
days, with the ufual precautions in:regard to. 
mercurial. phydic ;, and thefe powders. inter-- 
COIL CI is hc ei sae La 
‘Take powdered: tin and ethiop’s: mineral of: 
each half an: ounce: give every, night in a; 
mafh-or his corm | 
. It the-difeafed horfe feeds badly, and-is of. 
a tender, conftituion,, the following bitter 
drink. will. greatly contribute to ftrengthen his. 
{tomach-and affift. his digeftion; for the ge= 
neration.of. worms. principally. proceeds from: 
_a bad digeftion and weak. ftomach. , 
~ Infufe in:three gallons of ale for a week 4: 
ounces: of juniper. berries,, iron filings. half a. 
pound, powdered jefuit’s bark. two» ounces,, 
tops of centaury. three handfuls, camomile: 
flowers two. handfuls,. gentian root 3 ounces, 
alangal and zedoary 2 ounces. each <. while: 
hes > ingredients. are infufing, fhake the veffel: - 
that contains them frequently ;.and-of the tn-. 
fufion give a.pint night.and morning. 
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Of the fymptoms of the yellows or jaundice, with, 
‘remedies for the cure-of that. difeafe.ia borfes.. . 
‘This difeafe is firft perceived by the yellow-. 
9° of the eyes, the tongue and roof. of. thes 
OM LS tT AG a HONE 
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mouth, and the infide of the mouth and:lips. 
being of the fame hue, the horfe Jooks very; 
- dull .and-refufes.his food, and tho’ the fever 
is at firft very flow, yet that and. the yellow-: 
nefs increafe quickly together, his urine has. a; 
nafty brown colour, and when fettled. has the 
appearance of b'ood, and he makes, it’ with! - 
great pain & difficulty. Inold horfes the belly: 
becomes. hard and. fwoln, and.a cure is doubt. 
ful, if the liver-has been long. difeas’d;. bus 
in young horfes, and when the diforder is: 
~ eheck’d in time a cure is practicab’e, if the 
following directions are ftrictly, obferved: 
The firft is to bleed. the horfe plentifully,. 
_ and as jaundie’d horfes are. generally. very co~, 
- ftive, make a clyfter of. the following. ingre-, . 
-dients, which. throw. up.as {oon as poffible in; | 
the manner. [have before. dire&ted, namely,. 
-with a. pipe and: bag, eis | | 

_ In. three. quarts, of river water put: one: 
handful of frefh. camomile flowers, one ounce: 
of fennel feed,. and two handfuls of. marfh- _ 
-mallows ;. boil thefe. until..one quart of the: 


water is confumed; then ftrain and.adda pint. 


~~ of. linfeed oil. and a. quartér. of. a. pound. of: . 
+. treacle. | NV Rar ee Suey 

_... Phe next. morning give him the following: | 
purge: Take fuccotrine aloes. fix. drachms,, 


faffron two drachms,.and indian rhubarb fiee-, 


_ ly powdered one.ounce and an half.;. which. 


Cae) 
revakd up with a Auffsiency of fyrup) of bake? 
thorn.” 

Repeat this ° purge aitces times, “aia: give” 
him the following as ‘and drink, immedi-” ‘ 
ately, and at proper intervals. - 

‘Fake’ caftile {oap: one ‘ounce, “inte hades 
half: an otince, and. ethiops minéral the’ fame” 
quantity; form thefe into a-ball of ‘a proper 
fize, one of which give every day, wathing ~ 
it down: with a pint of - the: underneath i ald 
ing draught. bi 

Ina :gallon of | water put two ounces of © 
fliced’ liquorifh, fliced burdock “Toot: half a 
pound, ‘turmeric and madder ro 5 of each 4 
ounces, : and ‘rhubarb 4. ounces | boil the’ 
quantity of water away to thice ¢ quarts, {train ® 
if and make it palateable with honey.’ 

. Three or four ‘ounces a day of turmeric - 
aiid tattle foap made into balls and given to ° 
the ‘diftemper’d horfe, will in’ ‘recent ‘tefts, \ 
ptove fuccefsful: - 

-You mutt in cafe this prove sacheetdal: 
have recourfe to mercurial phyfic, andi repeat ° : 
the dofe: at: proper intervals more than once’: 
or twice, afterwards throw down the follow~" : 
ang | alterative bal's : 

. OF caftile foap take half a pound; fulton: 
half an ounee, filings of fteel two ounces and ~ 
an half, melipedes three ounces; cinnabar of 
antimony four ounces, and falt of. tartar 
three ‘ounces ; make thefé into proper balls 

bails 
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alls».with good’ honey, one: of which: ihe 
every night.and morning, wafhing them down 
with a pint’ of the opening drink before, ie 
gecteit. 

- On the recovery of chi Fire, ie a fat one, | 
rocput in:a rowel] will ;not be amifs (/at’ any. 
- rate he muft have three or four mild) purges 

given at.proper diftances, but thould. not be 
_ purged too much. 
2° Of diferders of the eaaed ed Botnet and 
ef the-Lax and Scouring, with proper remedies 
preferibed to be ufed in any of thefe cafes and how 
’ to treat: the fick borfe. When a horfe voids 
quantities of greafy matter and. flime, the 
following drench repeated every other day for 
three: times will'be found extremely beneficial 
in fuch cafes, 
-, “Of: fweet: oil take four ounces, and ‘oka 
finely: powdered one ounce,! cream of tartar: 
_ four ounces, and lenitive eletuary four ounces. 
and.an. half; mix thefe ingredients with, a 
pint of warm water gruel for ule. - 3 

When given: ‘twice a week with warm 
gruel and fcalded. bran, an alterative ball 
made in the following manner: has without 
eny other affillance effected a cutee c!? gi 

» With the juice of Spanifh liquorith nake 
nto a ballof a fit confiltance, the following 
~ ingredients, viz. diapente one*ounce, and the 


A belt fuccotrine aloes half an ounce, to Which 


add a {poontul of ainbey o, half an ounce of ~ 
the 


% 
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the belt indian rhubarb; faffron-one' sreninaeia 
ae myrrh one drachm andoan halfis) 1) yr 

- Whan a flux rages: violently, : diffalve two 
ounces of roach allom, three ounces of’ bole, 
and two ounces: of’ diaftordium with the cor- 
dial ball, in two. quarts of hartfhorn: liquory. 
and give the horfe a pint of this reftringent 
drink four. times a day ;.if you: add a: aid of; 

yort wine it will be ftill better: 

A ftrong decoétion of oak bark, if given at: 
the fame time, will greatlp affitt, the above: 
remedies. | : 

‘When jhe. lax: 1S: eentenl mihi at foie: 
rhubarb and:lenitive ele€tuary fhould be: firft 
‘given-in: the following proportions,-viz. two: 
ounces. of lenitive electuary, and half an ounce: 
_ of. rhubarb ; when this has done operating: 
take a® pint: of red: port: wine, mull it-with- 
cinnamon,‘ and then: infufe in: it’ better: than: 
half an ounce of diafcordium : give this-drink. 
the night after the working, and afterwards: 
give the rhubarb: and  lenitive eleStuary: ball’ 
_ Once'in three days; and'the mull’d wine and: 
Gifcordium every day-while requ fite. 

i Wheu-a horfa: is. torrured with griping, 
‘Gadi his flanks look full and diftended} itis. 
en evident fign that the difftemper incveatees = 
in-which'cafe increafe the quantity. of difcor- 
dium :in‘his night drink: to a full ounce, and: 
ba Up. aan Avacide ies 3 fer: 

i 


- 
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~ in two quarts of water: boil pore granates- 

and baluftines of each one: sees of aoe or 
ce, a handfoly let ‘eked bib: eetil ‘one 
quart of the water is: wafted) away 5 ‘ther 
ftrain off, and in the: ‘liquor: diffolve ‘three 
ounces: er diafcordium, sand one ounce jof 
 aahagsleme alia’ bieaaedi it up with a Pipe and 
b F 
a8 pint of port + wine us adie to the above 
_receipt. will prove beneficial. 

ioFor the bloody flux. The firlt fymptoms ok 
| the diforder are, the ‘horfe’s evacuating blood | 
and, appearing in great agonies, occafioned 
“by the devere gripings and ‘excruciating: paing | 
~he feels in his bowels ; when this is the cafe, - 
othe following peinaeke hae ae te of fine 
ean ufe a | 
- <nthree quarts of forge water: Sci burns 
~ harefhorn: three ounces, tormentil roots two 
_» oynces' anda half, and oak bark four ounces; 
_ when ‘the water has boli’d away to two:quarts, 
ftrain it and put to it opium half.a drachmy 
ftarch four ounces, and diafcordium two 


- ounces anda half, and ufe it. © {1 


-© The following’ reftringent drink if: piven 
twice a day will alfo prove very ferviceable: 
' . Diffolve in’a: pint of harthhorn drink fixty 
drops of ‘liquid Jaudanum, indian root pow= 
dered: sos a Abs apc mithridare “an ioe 
Ree hel ¥ an 


erriger 
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pasdy 
and foft chalk two! ounces, to which add fur 
ounces of red- wines) ¢o.9 % 

The ufual. drink of the: ‘harks fhould: be 
um arabic diffolved in hartfhorn water.» | 

Gentle openers fhould always be given to 
horfes when they-are coftive, namely, Jenitive 
cleciuarys elauber falts, or cream ot» ‘tartar, 
ton s/o Ins the following: manners )5 0 
Ina ‘fofficient quantity ‘of warm freth ale;; | 
‘diffolve two ounces of cream of tartar, and 
. the fame quantity of lenetive eleGtuary. 
Or, Diffolve: in. warm. ale two. ounces ot 
¢lauber: wens and. two ounces of - Agaking 
electuary, : | 

 Thefe. are. excellent mild pe odes and 
fhould be given to coftive horfes every morn- 


in 
OF the cholie or eripes, and pains im the he 
qels, occafioned by fudden accidents: The fymp- ' 
toms of a horfe’s being afflicted. with the fla- 
tulent or wind: cholic, are his frequently lying 
down, and fuddenly fpringing up, ftamping 
violently with his: fore feet, {triking his-belly — 
with his hinder feet, and loathing his food; 
and when the malady tages. with violence, he 
will be in convulfive agonies, his eyes fome- 
times turn’d: up, and»fometimes awry, hig 
limbs extended as if he was breathing his laft, 
and his-feet will be one minute intolerably. hot. 
~and-the next_as infupportably cold ;. he-alrer- 
aasively falis into profuie {weats and cold 
; Oarigss 
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damps, endeavours to {tale but cannot, he 
then throws himfelf down, rolls on his back, 
and continnally turns his head towards his 
flanks. A ftoppage of ‘urine, always attends 
flatulent or windy cholic. 
~ In this diftemper the neck vein fhould be 
“opened and a proper quantity of blood taken 
away, efpecially if it is a young horfe that ‘is 
difordered;, the following remedies are alfo 
very ferviceable in thefe cafes. 

Take jalt of tartar two drachms, oil of ju- 
niper one drachm, fal prunella one ounce, and 
“venice turpentine one ounce, make thefe into a 
ball with fyrup of buckthorn? and wajfb it down 
with a decotiion of juniper berries. 

If on giving this ball the horfe does not 
{tale plentifully, give him a fecond in an hour 
or two, with the addition of a drachm. of falt 
of amber : the horfe fhould be gently. exercifed 

during the fit. i 

The following clyfter is very ufeful in thefe ‘ 
cafes, and may be thrown up at proper inter- 
vals. Boil in three quarts of water long pepper, 
half an ounce, camomile flowers two handfuls, 
fennel and corriander feeds of each an ounce and 
annifeeds one ounce and an balf ; boil thefe until. 
the quantity of water confumes to two quarts, 
. then add gin half a pint, and nil of camomile 

nine ounces , 

~The underneath is an esebitent receipt 
for a ball to remove gripings ‘which have 
ihe N: ~ “been - 


Bade 3. ae j 


esi ited ‘by. taking cold after hard! tere” ) 


or dunking cold water when very’ bot: 
a he into a bai if Ouith 1 “any ‘Dr eper frrap. pelli- 


“for ‘y of Spain one drachm, campher to arachms, 
ae aya fennel feeds of each half. an ounce, chd 


Gnuifecas, one ounce. Hila, th feeds’ uit be 


iD ones: ade 


isa ‘Or give ‘the follo. wine Homes 


ONES Hetay of fera ond Jellad cil of eath 


half a, Vaden ond philonium one ou nee and an half 


_Tepeat this if heceflary, g giving it “moderately 
Warts 


W Phen: the horfe is nGeraaNey or bilons 


Wit ich is- always ‘accompanied’ With a fever, 


». great heat, pantings, and the mouth’is *parch- 
ved and dry, the horfe ftales fealding’ urine, 


s 


and. evacuates loofe dung 3: when his’ Vier 


Appears RRs: or, blackith, and has’ a fetid | 
| iaat A Mortication | 18 generally. the Te 
dale, Parets nie a 
‘TE this is the cake, bl bee the hork fe ne 


Ay to the quantity” “of three quarts, and if 


‘the fymptoris do not abate’in a a few. heurs 


an it;, allo. throw: up an emollient élyfter 
‘ 


, oa. 


inflarn’ d bowels; 2 te 
“Glin arabié water fhould Rkewile be gives 
andl the following cooling purging drink : 

‘Tu a.guart of boils Ae waker infilfe three ounces 


Om 2 


of jena, balf am once ce felt of tattary let eee ~| 
ee a cake | 


vith two ounces. of nitre diffolv’d in ‘it. This 
+ he say be done tw ice a ‘day, which w wil i cool thie 


J ae 
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infufe for ‘tp hours, then firain it and add three 
onaces-of glauber f os and. two.ounces of Keaitive , 
eleffuary.- 

If the diforder proves i irremovable by gen 
remedies, you mutt give a ftrong decoction . 
of jefuits bark, to the quantity of a pint every. , 
three heurs, with a gill of red port wine and ; 
the following clyfter : 

In a quart of firong decoltion of jefuits bark . 
put two ounces of venice turpentine diffolved 
with the yolks of two eggs a pine of red. wine. 
and an ounce of difafcordissm ; if this has the — 
defired effeét, and the horfe, mends, two or 
three mild rhubarb purges: ne alfo \be ae 
yen him. <= 
 - The dey cholic i is di fatcgoik by the folie: | 
ing fymptomis, -viz. the great reftlefsnefs and . 
uneafinefs of the horfe, the very high S010 
of his urine, the frequent, and: quick: moiiz 
of his tale, and. the _black;-colour- of- ba 
opae: ; : Hitt fiesecrs ‘Se 
In this ca% the diet of a horfe fhould be. 

fealded, warm water grucl,.and for his-com= 
_ mon drink diffolve four ounces of gem ara 


e228 


water. ae 

As to > thd: cure of die Sieean shi firait 
- gut muft be rak’d, the emolient clyfter thrown 
up, -and the purging drink ,, <Biven. ~at proper: 


mecevati 
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Of difeafes incident to the eyes of a borfe. In 
all external injuries which may happen to the 
eyes, fuch as cuts, bites, blows, &c. when 
- the cafe is recent and attended with a running 
and {welling in the eye-lid, fponge the part 
often with warm verjuice or vlinegar; if the 
{welling is confiderable, fail not b'eeding him 
‘immediately, and the part poultic’d with the 
pulps of boil’d apples, caiefully feperated — 
frem their husks and feeds: confcrve of rofes 
mix’d with a fmall quantity of bole, the white 
of an ege and a litte vinegar, will on trial 
be found of fervice. | Tea ahs 
_ ~~ The follow wath, if applied when the {wel- 
ling abates, will complete the cure. 
Diffolve in a pint of fpring water half an — 
ounce of compound perufe, fugar of lead two 
_ drachms, and white vitriol half an ounce ; 
with this bathe five times aday. 
‘Opening thejveins under the eye when they 
are turgid, with a fine lancet, will be very | 
fenviceabies 0) 6 7X ix» 
In inflammations, if the horfe be flefhy and 
of a grofs conftitution, a rowel will be necef- 
fary and bleeding muft be repeatedly per- 
formed; for fome days he fhould not get any — 
oars, beans, &c. or any food which requires 
much chewing ; therefore his diet fhould be 
{calded barley or bran, and the cool, opening 
draught fhould be given, him once a day: if 
the eye-llds continue fwelled and moift, bathe - 
with the following wafh : erie 7 


Fen GGR yt. | 

|.» Diffolve in: three ouuces of fpring water 
“half adrachm of fugar of lead, adda fpoon- 
ful of red. wine and an ounce of honey. ee 
. Ifa film or: thick flough occafioned by the 
infammation orows over “the eye ; Take tome 
ealafs:and: reduce it toa very fine powder, fo 
fine that it will pafs or fift thro’ muflin, and 
\ Incorporate this. with» a fafictent quantity of 
koneyvand butter ; put the quantity of apea 
into the eye once a day, and the film will wear 
of by decrees: 

When the eyes are: affected by the teeth, 
- tha horfe fhould be bled and the eye-water ap- 
‘plied, with a rowel and a cooling purge. 

Jn‘ithe wounds: of the eye honey may be 
. ufed alone, but if adda little myrrh to it, or 

fugar of lead'to it, it will be better, and like- 
wile following the directions Sigreiie infla~ 
mations.” 

‘When a cataract is forming, rowel: idad 
bleed. the horfe, giving him two ounces every, 
. day-of nitre nuade into a ball with honey ; 
the part-fhould be bath’d with vinegar, and 
~at other times with an infufion of rofe leaves, 
“totwhich a fuflicient quantity of fugar‘of lead 
_may be added ; cooling ae ake thould. alfo: be 
given every third day: © 
*). When the eyes are funk and pening: ‘fo 
ment them with the following: In.a quartof 
* mn water - diffolve four oa drake of ctude fal - 
. vatmoniac 
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- armoniac; to which add 8 ounces of brandy ) 
-vdree. from adulteration. —- 
Proper Remedies for Colds. Take” away bet- 
_ ter than two quarts of blood from the horfe ; 
- he muft alfo be kept very warm, have feeds 
_ of fcalded bran given him, and as much warm | 
water as he can drink. 

.- But if the diforder inftead of abating 
 increafes, the following PEaTEINGS will ‘per- 


. form the cure: 


In a quart of boiling «water infufe two 
- ounces and a half of annifeeds, faffron one 
--diachm and a half; then ftrain, off and dif- 
folve in it four fpoonfuls of fallad oil, four 
ounces of honey, and one ounce of fyrup of - 
- capillaire. | 
7 AGN ° this draught avtey niche or one of 
‘.. the following pectoral balls 2 i. 

' Take of flower of brimftone, turmeric, 
' carraway, annifeed frefhly powdered, and eli- 
- campane each three ounces, a gill of moun- 
tain wine, powder’d faffron half an ounce, 
oil of annifeed one ounce, fallad oil and ho- 
-ney half a pound each; mix thefe well toge- 


if ther and form into balls with a fufficiency of - 


uy wheat flower... | , 
_. He fhould Pp be warmly cloathed | 
| about the neck and throat, and have hot 


-..mafhes and warm water. 


If the cold is attended with a fever, , give | 
him the quantity of three ounces of nitre — 
every day in his feeds or drink ; and if he is 

| , coftive, 
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coftive, his body muft be kept: open by dif- 


-folving four ounces of cream of tartar in his — 


firft water in the morning, which mult be re- 
peated during the continuance of the coftive- 


 nefs. 


For Hor/es in fevers. Taking away two or 


. three quarts of blood is the very firft neceflary . 


operation, he fhould likewifé have an ounce 


of nitre made into a ball with honey, given: 
him thricc a day, which. muft. be wafhed 
down with fome thin water gruel, or elfe give. 
him the following drink four,times-a day: — 
Infufe in two quarts of boiling water, nitre — 


_ three ounces, liquerice’ root fliced -half. an: 


_ ounce, and camomile flowers, fage and baum 
of each one handful; when cold ftrain off and 


_add to it a gill of lemon juice and {weeten it 


with honey. | 
‘The diet of a horfe in a fever fhould 


. be fcalded bran given in fmall quantities, or 
. dry bran flightly fprinkled with water ; pick’d 
hay fhould alfo be put into his rack, his 


ce 


_and.in {mall quantities... 


cloathing fhould be moderately warm, and 
his water luke warm, which fhould be often — 


If the fever is not abated by this treatment, _ 


. bleed him agajh, repeat the drinks before or- 


dered, end add to them two or three drachms. | 
of faffron, aid throw up the following clyfter - 


as often as you think it requifite, 


Ae, 


Bal 


: POMS 
- © Boivin: three quarts of water until they — 
confume to two, camomile flowers and marth: 
- mallows two handfuls each, fennel feed one 
- once, and baum one ‘handful; when ftraind 
off, put to it one-pint of linfeed oil, and three 
toounces of treacle. | tos Pate 
<A good opening fever draught. Difiolve in 
~ @atmeal water, cream of tartar three ounces,. 
elauber falts four ounces, and lenitive elec- 
~ tuary two ounces, and-one dram of powder of 
SS islet Oc ate Oh Oe TI IES 
“The fymptoms of a compound fever is when — 
© thefhorfe is internally hot, and‘externally cold, 
and at other times hot all over, butis feldom,. 
3f ever extremely fo; his mouth is conitantly 
- moift, and his eyes languid, rinks but little 
at atime, not caring for.ic |is ftaling is ir- 
reoular and in fmall quantities, fomerimes, at 
other times profufe, and of a palifh or rather 
"light ' yellowith’ colour, his dung 1s. always 
“moift and foft, and he feeds with a feeming 
» voracioufsnefs this minute, and the next quits 
it as if naufeated. | : 2 
In this cafe the horfe muff be let blood, and 
repeated if neceflary ; proportion the quantity 
‘of blood taken away, to his ftreneth; fulinefs,. 
8c. and then give’ him the following drink : 
‘Take one ounce of fnake root, three drachms 
of faffron;"one draclim of camphor diffolved 
in re€tified fpirits-of wine, nitre two- ounces 
and an half, flic’d liquorice root half an ounce, 
; be! | : and. 
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and baum, fage, and iceatanectles flowers one. 
~ handful each; infufe thefe ingredients in two 
. quarts of boiling water, to which add a gill 
of white wine vinegar, and make it palateable 
with honey. Give him a pint at a time four —— 
' times a day. | 
Horfes affiicted in this» manner fhould be. 
kept to a regular. uniform diet, they fhould 
not have oats nor beans, but may have plenty. 
of fealded, or (if they refufe that) fprinkled 
bran, and good hay given them; they fhould 
alfo drink ‘plentifully of blood warm water. — 
If the diftemper ftill continues,. give | the i 
_ following compound fever balls. 
~ Take mithridate half an ounce, faffron one - 
ounce, faffron one drachm and a half, fnake- 
ounce powder’d finely: three drachms, and. 
’ myrrh ‘and contrayerva root each two ounces ; 


make thefe into a ball with fyrup of buck- > 


thorn, and give one three times a day, till 
you fee figns of amendment, wafhing them) 
down with two or three horns of an infufion 
of fnake root, honey and vinegar, or lemon 
juice. 

Diffolve one drachm of camphor in one 
ounce of rectified fpirit of wine, to which add . 
a. piot ,of diftill’d’ warm vinegar, and two 
ounces of mithridate: of this infufion give a 
pint every four or five hours. 

J{ the horfe purges mode rately, do not.en- 
deavour to fuppreis it, but rather encourage 
it; 


a 191 qe : 
irs: onthe other hand, if the -horfe IS- Lage ' 
_ you mutt flrive to remedy it, by throwing 

up fome mild purging clyfters. | 

“When a hortfe grows. feeble by...a continu... 

‘ ance of a: purging, immediately’ add difcor- 
dium to his drinks inflead of the mithridate, 
and to the fame quantity. |)’ 

- But if all thefe remedies prove ineffectual, 
and the horfe declines in his flefh, if he en- 
tirely forfakes his meat, ‘fwells. about the. 
joints, becomes hide bound, his eyes appear-. 
ing fixed and: dead, his tail raifed jand tremb- 

3 lings, his breath ftrong and: bad fcented; ‘and 
he avacuates a feotid dirt coloured dung or 
matters : 
_- When'a horfe recovers, Let < diet be: very. 
light and his feeds-fmall; gradually, and pro- , 
portionably ‘increafing: their quantity as he ga-., 
thersftrength. oe) 
‘When achorfe is cima fever, the head and | 
: chroat fhould be kept very warm. r 
- Of the glanders. “The only. remedies that 
nan ‘be fervice of 'this diftemper, are thofe 
which I have prefcribed for colds, and thofe 
: which I fhall direct for the ftrangles. ) 

For) diforders ‘in the bladder and kidneys. 
Whe a horfe is difordered in his kidneys,.. 
bleed him plentifully, which prevents inflam- . 
mations, if a fever attends the afflicted horfe,. 

~throw'down the’ hotlowhigy nals three times a 
“gQbiwoasie Tete iad: ot Bewige vey hledany: 
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day; with better than a ‘pint 6f the decattion : 
of marfh mallows.’'In the deco¢tion:diffolve 
honey 4 ounce, and gum arabic 6. drachms, - 

Take nitre or fal prunella half an ounce, 
- fparmnaceti' one drachms, lucatilli’s -balHam 
one ounce, and japan‘earth halfan ounce’; 
make thefeingredients into a ‘balk with a fut. 
_ ficiency of honey. | 

If the horfe fall ainitinee st to fale with dif. 
culty, give the following diuretic ball: 

Make into a ball with-a fufficient quantity. 
‘of honey, the ‘following . ingredients 5” pow- 
_der’d myrrh three drachms, nitre fix drachms, 
venice foap one ourice, and Strasburgh: tur- 
"pentine one’ ounce and an ‘half: -to ‘wath 
down tfe the marfh mallows decoétion’with'a 
gill of holland geneva added ‘to. every: quart, 
inftead of diffolving the cum arabic in it as 
diréGted’ before; but the’ honey mutt be con- 
tinued, 

If the fuppreffion’ of urine avited tots an 
inflamimnation of thé parts, give the following 
-figulating diureticballs once in’ every five, 
SHOUTS. pts” . 

Takevoil of juniper three idrduheny cami - 
‘phor one drachm, oil'of turpentine ene ounce, 
fal prunella fix drachmsj and ‘jufipes: berries 
‘finely powder’ d one’ ounce 3‘ make thefle. into 
proper fized balls with honey, which wafh- 
down with four horns”of ‘the’ earth mallow — 
Gemma Pave as laft ditedted. a sg i 

A 
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As.to external remedies for the removal of | 
this complaint, the horfe’s veins fhould be 
‘rub’d with a mixture of oil of turpentine and 
oil of amber, a poultice of horfe rhadifh, — 
- muftard feed, green foap, and garlic laid over 
them: the horfe fhould alfo have 3 drachms 

of calomel given him over night, and a gentle 
purge next morning. | } 

_A diabetes of a long continuance in old 
feeble horfes is incurable ; but in young ones | 
the following drink I have found by repeated 
trials of its efficacy, to be very ferviceable in 
this cafe: a | : W 
_ In two gallons of. lime water boil jefuits 
bark. four ounces, tormentil and bifiort root 
of each two ounces ; when the water has con- - 
| aimee by boiling half its quantity, it is fit for 
ufe. | 

Of this drink give three pints a day at fe= 
peratate times. — | 

A ftreng allum poffet to the quantity of a 
quart at a time, given three times a day, will 
be very beneficial fhould the above fail - 

For the diforder called Molten Greafe Bleed: 
the horfe plentifully, and’repeat the bleeding - 
for two or three days in a larger or fmaller — 
_ quantity, as the urgency. of the {ymptoms 
may require; two or three rowel$ fhould be 
put in as foon as poffible, and a cooling 
emollient clyfter thrown up three times a day. 
- You fhould alfo give every morning and even- 

i ike ing 
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_ thg an ounce and’a half of cream of tartar dift 
_ folved in a decoétidn. of turnips and linfeed 
- till you perceive the fever abates; a couple ~ 
_ of gentle purges, compofed of lenitive elec- 
_ tuary and giauber falts mult be given. 
_ Of the Vives and Stangles. When accom- 
panied with a fever, oatmeal water with. an 
- ounce of nitre or better muft be given him 
_ twice a day, mafhes of barley or {caldéd bran 
_ fhould alfo be given, and clyfters thrown up 
at intervals, but he fhould nor be bled, ex- 
_ cept the fever runs high and the {welling 
_ feems to portend a fuffecation ; in this cafe 
_ bleeding moderately is very advifeable, and 
_ the fwelling muft be poultic’d, tilla fuppura- — 
tion enfues, then it muft be nicely opened - 
_ and afterwards fpread over with the following 
Ointaaents S's : yarn oy 
Mix and make into an ointment birtwort 
_ and ginger one ounce each, rofin four ounees, 
_ oil half a pound, bees wax one quarter of a 
~ pound, and infeed reduced to a fine powder 
half a pound, to thefe add leaf tobacco kalf 
- @ pound; tnis daft mutt be firft boiled in a 
quart or three pints of ted wine, until half 
that quantity is confumed. ~~ | 
_ Tf this diftemper is attended with a-running 
~ at the nofe, which may bring onthe glanders 
if it ‘continues too long; a pint of the follow- 
» ing drink given night and morning will be of 
Biiseyice. | Seated a : 
io Aa ae O Boil 
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Boil in fix quarts of lime water urtil one 
third part or better is wafted, the following 
ingredients : fhake weed and sormentil four 
ounces each, fhepherds purfe two handfuls, 
guiacum woods, fhavings of hartfhorn, and | 
pomegranate bark, or oak bark cig ounces 
‘each, then ftrain off for ufe. 

When the horfe is upon the recovery, the 
falc marfh muft be ufed for a month. If the — 
dali marth lies 2t too great a diftance, vive 
him half an ounce of the following mixture 
‘once a day fora fortnight: 

A fafficient quantity of properly prepared 
_ antimony, fulphur, liniced powder’ d and fen- 
“nmigreck, | 

Of an Afthma, with direftions how to treat 

Horfes in that manner. Bleeding is neceflary 
in this diftemper and moderate exercife, and 
feeding and watering the horfe {pari ingly 3 
when the cough is a, fevere a-vein muit be 
ummediately-opened ; he fhould alfo have gi- 
ven him once a day in his corn half an ounce 
a day in his corn Ralf an ounce of liver of an- 
timony and fulphur, and if he is very coftive, 
gentle purging ‘clyfters muft be thrown Up ae. 
proper intervals. 

yer tbe difeafe known by tht naine of the 
Farcy. Proper bleeding accompanied with 
Loerie in general performs the cure; but in 

cafe this proves imeffectual, and the ‘corded 
veins will not fubfide by this ireatment, bE 

: t ©. 
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the Jumps increafe faft, circle them round 
with a red hot inftrument fit for the purpofe 
of cauterizing when this is done, drefs the 
puftules wich oil of vitriol, and after proper 


biceding give him the following drink for 4 


mornings ; : 

Beil in three pints of urine until half is 
conium’d dodder of rhyme two handfuls, 
dry or green celandine and rue one handful 


_each; then ftrain and add tutty half an ounce, 


cream of tartar, armenian bole, and factitious 


‘cinnabar one ounce each, and lapis calamina- 
‘ris ounce. | 


This muft be given fafting ‘for two morn 
ings running, and every other morning for. 
two more, nor muft the horfe get any food 


for four hours after he takes it; when you 


-have treated him in this manner, throw liver 


of antimony mix’d with fulphur and feonu- 


_ greck in his feeds of corn. 


After this management fhould there remain» 


any farcical fwellings on his joints bathe 


them until they fubfide with this mixture once: 
or'twice every day, as you {ee neceffary.: 
 Diffolve in two ounces. of {pirits of wine,’ 


_ of bole armoniac one ounce, camphor half an 


ounce, oil of turpentine three ounces, oil of 


vitrio] two ounces, to which add. of double- 


diftil’d vinegar one pint. - 


. What ts commonly called a water farcy — 


~ mull be treated in. the fame manner for it pro~._ 


aD | OQ: 2 ceeds: 
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» ceeds likewife from a vifcidity and fluggifh- 
nefs of the blood. 5 | | 
‘Of wind galls. As to the treatment of 
wind galls, reftringents are neceflary, but 
fhould thefe prove of no’ ule, an incifion muft 
be nicely made and the giutenous matter let 
out. 
Then take befilican’ pitch, rofin, tar, of 
-each an equal quantity, melt all together, 
and make into an ointment with a fufficiency 
of bees wax. | 
Of wounds in general. ‘The lips of all frefh - 
wounds fhould be boveht into contaét by fu- 
ture or by proper bandage, aad fhould the 
wound bleed much from a divided artery, 
you muft ftop it quickly by tying it up; or 
if you cannot get at the artery in this manner, — 
apply fome lint dipp’d in a ftrong fo'ution of © 
blue vitriol or hot oil of turpentine, to the 
mouth of the bleeding vefiel, keep it there. — 
clofely bandag’d till the bleeding is ftop’d, — 
- and no danger of its burfting away. _ | 
As tothe ftitching up of wounds, one fitch 
ts fufficient for a wound two inches long, but _ 
in very large wounds which will require more, » 
the ftitches fhould be a full inch from each — 
2) OW OE ie Maeve eas SCA eee i Ad 
‘The following excellent green ointment 
will effectually cure any common weund. 
Make into an ointment of a proper confitt- 
ence, the follewing ingredients, found’ birt- 
. ey WOT. 
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wort finely powder’d two. ounces, rofin and 
bees: wax four ounces. each, hog’s lard four- 
teen. ounces, tobacco. finely powder’d nine © 
ounces, when ftrain’d off, add the remains of” 


a quart of red wine, in which half a pound 
of leaf tobacco has been boiled until it con- 
fumes a pint. 

Wounds. inthe legs, tendons or at 
‘mud be drefied. with balfamic applications 
without any greafy mixtures, for inftance take: 
the following, viz.. 


Mix up a {wfficiency of tincture of myrrh, | 
venice turpentice diffolv’d with the yolk of 


an egg and honey, of each an equal quantity. 
In cafe of a fever, you muft treat the horfe 


in the fame manner as you do in other fevers. 


m the chapter on fevers; I have expatiated 
fuficiently on that fubject. 


In gun-fhot wounds, the ball muft be exe 


~ extracted if-it can be fetched away without 
too great a difturbance of the parts, the 
wound fhould afterwards be drefled with the 
eld digeftion of venice or common turpentine 
d:vided with the yolks ef eggs, to. which you 
may add fome honey and tincture of myrrh, 


When a horfe is tcalded or burned by gun- 


powder and the fkin is feparated, anoint the 
“part with linfeed oil, and apply a plaifter of 


bees wax and oil; if blebs of hot water or hu- 


mour are underneath the fkin, drefg the wound 
with the wound gintment, and oil of turpen- 


O 3 ie une: 
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ap if the beter is feverith bleed, him, and 
_ throw up cooling clyfters, ad treat him’as ‘I 
have ordered in fimple fevers; ‘when the fkin. 
ds unbroke, keep it bathed with: camphotated 
fpirits of wine and fale bandag’d on the pare - 
affected: here I muft obferve, that ‘all faline 
and ipiritous applications are beft when the 
fkin remains intire. 

Of Splets, Curbs, Bone-pavins, and RKing- 
bones. When a {plent is the cafe, and that tt 
occafions a lamneis; otherwife it will be adviie- 
able not.to tamper with it; let the’ hair be 
-clipt off and after beating it with a blood 
~-ftick, rub it well with ‘the following oint- 
“ment: ; 

Take fublimate in fine powder and Spanith 
‘flies, powder’d half a drachor each, tinéture 
of euphoribium forty drops, oil of origane 
one ounce and an half, and nerve ointment 
“ene ounce. ak Ship 

Wo kind ef aftringent remedies can he of 
“-any fervice in bone-fpavins and ring-bones; 
eauftice, are alfo are very. pernicious, there- 
fore fring and bliftering immediately are all 
that ts requifite. 

Curbs are cured, or at leaft remedied by 


wo 


the fame method of treatment as {plents, 


‘fhould that procefs prove ineffectual, ‘firing | is 
the only remedy. 
ton a Pleurify and Inflammation of the Tignes 
ae qo nee of a pleurify are almolt exact. 


ty 


- 
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oy fiehiitar’ to thofe which a horfe thews. whet 
troubled with the gripes, but with this diffe-_ 
“renee, ina plearify” the ears and f est of a horfe 
‘are always very hot, his pulfe very guiek, and 
‘his fever continually increafing, 

{nan inflammation of the lungs, many are 
‘attended with a. itrong fever. and a fhort 
cough. | 

Fo remedy a Robes in both thiéte dilempers % 
she muft féfe three quarts of blood the firft 
bleeding, and the next day two quarts more, 
if after this treatment, the fymptoms do not 
diminifh, repeat the bleeding : put rowels it 
at each fide of the breaft ; take aw ay a quart, 

of blood at. a time, and that frequently. 7 

The following pzétoral balls thould alfo be 
given him ‘thrice a day, wath'd dowa with. 
barley water: | 

Make into a ball, yith a fafticiency of hos — 
ney, {parmaceti and mitre one ounce each, and. 
oil of annifeed forty drops. 

Immediately after he has taken the balls, 
“give him a pint of the decoétion of barley wa- 
ter, figs, liquorice root, and juiee of lemons; 
with this decoction you sds alfo wath down F 
the balls. | 4 

Emollient clyfters fhould alfo be fhreeied | 
at proper intervals, with an, addition os cream, 


+ of tartar. 


When the lungs are. eppieled with a fhort: 
gough, three or four horns of the decoction : 
! may 


Emon] | 8 
may be given 4 time timesa day, mixed with 
four {poonfuls of honey and linfeec oil; the 
quantity of four pints a day a ftrong decoc- 
ion of rattle fnake root, fweeten’d with ho- 
ney may allo be given, which will attenuate 
the blood and lend a great help towards dif- 
perGeg che inflanmmiativn, ats 
Of a Confumption., ‘The firft and principal. 
{tep to be taken towards a cure is. bleeding” 
frequently, but in fmall quantities at a time, 
and whenever the breath fems much. op- 
preffed: ahis mult be repeated, the quantity: 
of a pint of blood will be. fully fufficient to: 
take away at atime. _ 3 i 
The whole. ftrefs of the cure lies on mercu- 
rial purges, and the following alterative pow- 
ders muft be given intermediately to the 
quantity of an ounce a day : oe 
Take cinnabar of antimony finely pow- 
der’d one pound, and gum, guiacum and. nitre- 
-powder’d one pound each; mix thefe well to-. 
gether for afe, bo ‘add ok 
Of a Diforder calP?d the Staggers. In: this. 
diforder, the beft method of proceeding is to. 
_ Open twe or three veins at once, and thereby: 
-difcharge’at leaft four quarts or biood imme-. 
diately ; this expedient (except where the con- 
vulfions are very ftrong) will perform acom-— 
_plecs cure. bs a 
When {trong convulfions render the-difeafe: 
more difficult, a rowel in the jaw, and one: 
| He under 


4 


One anid a 


under the breaft will prove of infinite fervice, : 
and the horfe fhould alfo be bled in the 


mouth. 
The following inimitable compofition will 


alfo be very uieful, a pint of which thould be. 


given every three hours : 

Boil lowly ina gallon of forge water, till 
one quarter is waded away, the following 
ingredients, viz. 

Penniroyal and rofemary, of each one rigid 
ful, miletoe two handfuls, wild valerian two 
handfuty, and rue a handful, then itrain off, 
and add of opium a drachmn, and afia foetida 
tour drathms. | 


Of the running thrufh and btaker, In a Aine 
ning thruth'the only care neceflary is to keep | 


the feet clean and frequently wathed ; but 


fhould it rife to an impofthume, you mutt. open 


it and bathe the fore with a ftrong folution of — 


vitriol in water, at the fame time bleed the 


horfe and give one or two ‘of the Saget 


Balls prefcribed for the greafe.’ 
When a canker is the cafe. carefully pare 


away all the fungtious flefh and apply pled-— 


gcts of tow fleeped j in the following ointment. 


Mix well together fublimate two’ drachms, 


double fpirit ‘of nitte half an ownce, verdi- 
greafe finely powdered one ounce, and one 
pound of honey. : 

Of accidental wounds in bbe feet, and dieses 


incident Lo ee parts, Wpen a nail or any — 
3 ine 3 
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injurious body is lodged in the foot, it muft 
be firft extraéted, and then the wound watfhed 
with oil of turpentine ; afterwards pour into 
it a mixture of turpentine, melied pitch and 
tar, then fill up the foot wich bran moiften- 
ed with oil ef turpentine ; if this- procefs 
proves ufelefs, the wound muft be laid open 
to. the bottom, and drefled with the tincture 
of myrrh, and afterwards with a detergent 
medicine. 

When cuts in thefeet are the cafe, wath - 

them directly with brandy, and apply a pro- — 
per ointment, but I recommend as the moft 
expeditious remedy, the pounding of nettles 
and falt well together ina marble mortar, and 
then binding this poultice on the part affect- 
od. 
- Asto bruifed feet nothing more can bé 
done with with refpect te them, than to ftuff 
them with a mixture of foft foap, chamber 
lye and linfeed oil. boil’d together, and made 
«properly thick with hogs or cows dung. 

When a horfe has naturally foft feet, they 
muft be kept as dry as poffible ; no merecan 
be done, for any attemps t> make them hard- 
er will only help to lame the horfe :, hard and 
brittle hoofs fhould be kept moift by frequent. 
ly filling them with either of the dungs above — 
mentioned, and fhould alfo be frequently 
tubb'd with the following ointment : 

Melt welltogether tar and train oil, of each 

ane: 
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one pound, venice turpentine and bees wax of 
each «wo pounds, and nerve oil fix pounds. 

As to difeates incident to the fect, fand 
cracks are cither oceafioned by treads or 
blows ; they area fimall clift on the outlide 
of the hoots, and when they run through the 
ligaments that unite the hoof with the coro- 
net, they are apt to breed a quitter which 
is very dangerous, but wher the crack only 
penetrated threugh the hoof without any mat- 
ter bing formed underneath, it admits of an, 
-eafy cure, which muft be fet about in this 
manner : 

In the firft place pare the edges of the crack 
fkin, then drefs it with the tinture of. myrrh, 
after wards put on the following mixture, and 
over it a bandage tyed very tight : ; 

Blend well together till you make a pro- 
per ointment the following ingredient of cach ~ 
a fufficient quanulty, viz. bees: Wax, venice or 
ftrafburgh turpentine, and deer’s fuer. 

But if the crack is very deep, and matter 
formed underneath, it will be abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to fire'it and to apply a ftrong charge, 
and then toturn the horfe out to erafs for 
three or four months. 

Quitters are ulcers formed between the 
hair and, the hoof of the horie, and ufually 
on the infide of the quarter ; it generally pro- 
ceeds from treads and bruifes; and fometimes 
' from gravel, which by working its way up- 

wards 
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wards lodges about the coronet 3 ifi it cee only 
faperficial it may be cured by the preceeding 
ointment, 

But fhould there ibe a matter formed under 
‘the hoof, part-of the hoof muft be. carefully 
- pared away, and all the funguous fleth cut 

out; and ifthe bene is carious; it muft be 

“feraped clean, and. the: ulcer drefied with the 
fame medicines and treated in the fame‘mian.— 
~ ner as the canker. | 
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PART IV: 


The Gardener’s Kalendar, 


How to order the Orchard, Kitchen and 
Flower Garden. | 


TeAdN: Us AG REM 


LAY the roots of your fruit trees bare, 
and if the weather prove open lay good 
dung therein. Gather your cions for grafts, 
before the buds come out, and cleanfe 
your trees from mofs; plant quick fets, tranf- 
plant young fruit trees, and towards the de- 
creafe of the moon prune the old ones, fet 
young, and prune your eld vines, begin to 
prune and nail your wall fruit ; fet peas and 
beans, fow lettuce, chervil, fpinnage, radifh 
‘and other fallading in hot beds ; turn up your 


bee-hives, and fprinkle then with a little warm _ 


and {weet wort. ae 
Flower 


Pie CE aap Het 
Flower Garden. — 


Be careful to preferve your beft gilliflow- 


ers, auriculas, anemones and ranunculas 
from too'much wet, froft or fnow; as lke- 
wife your carnations and fuch feeds as are 
liable either 2x be wafh’d away, or over chill’d 
by the {nows laying too thick, be careful to 
cover. About the middle of this monsh, 
*tis necefiary that you plant your anemone 
roots and ranunculas., keep" your conférvato- 
ry where your greens and tender plants are 
kept fhut clofe, having convenicnt avenues 
for the fan to fhine therein, and if iv freeze 
extremely keep.afmall charcoal fire therein. 
Set traps for vermin, and towards the . end 


» ofthe month ‘earth up with frédh and light 


mould the roots of fuch auriculas as has been 
uncovered by the frolt. ie 


FEBRUARY. 
| Orckard and Kiteben Garden. , 
Begin to-graft. apples, pears, plumbs and 


cherries, cover the roots of thofe fruit trees. 


left Bare the lafe month and prune fuch of 
your fruit trees and vines as. could-not be 
done then, for now is the moft proper time to 


bind, plaith, nail and dreds, being lefs fubject 


to froft, be fill cleanfing your trees ef mofs 


and ‘webs, of caterpillars from the tops of 
: Peat) | ” LWIPS, 


x 
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twigs, plants, vines, &c.. Sow kernels of all 
- forts and (tony feeds, alfo. fow and fet all forts 
of afparagus, radifh, corn‘ fallads, parfnips,” 
" tarrots, onions, garlick, marygolds, &c. plant 
cabbage plants, potatoes, parfly, fpinnage and 
pot herbs, fteep melon and cucumber feeds in 
new milk twenty four hours, and fow them 
in a het-bed, keeping it cover’d up ull they 
-appear, and then uncover it in clear and fun- . 
fhine weather, obferving to cover them. a- 
- gainat night, fill keeping clofe your confer- 
vatory, watering the roots of your lemon and - 
orange trees, cc. with water wherein dung 
- of fheep has been fteep’d in the air for three 
-or four days, taking great care not towet the = 
_ kaves, left you déftroy the plants. — Ream 15 


Flower Garden, bce 
Secure your choice flowers in beds, with — 
" tiles as fOen as they appear above ground,. 
. air your hous’d carnations on warm days, and — 
mild fhowers, fetting them ia again at night, - 
fow auricula feeds in good mellow earth, . 
plant antemones for latter flowers, fow lark’ 
_ ipurs, 8cc. plant your boxes with feeds there- 
in of a choice narure where they may be fe 
- eured from fharp winds and violent rains. . 


--.... Orchard and Kitchen Garden. a 
+ Graft allthis mon:h, unicfs the {pring prove 

- extraordinary forward, taking great heed: co. 
is Eee Pen tae, eae graft 


—_ 
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‘graft your cion on that fide of the tock which 


is left expofed to the fouth wind, and be care- 
ful that the rain get not in the clefts of your 
young grafted ftocks, flake and bind up 


weak fhrubs and plants.. Plant peach and 


nectarines early, not cutting off the top roots 
as in other trees, prune Ja{t year’s grafts and | 
cut off the. heads of your budded ftocks, top 
your rofetrees near a leaf bud with your — 
knife, cutting alfo the dead withered branches, © 
flip and fet fage, thyme, rofemary, lavender, 
&c. Sow endive, fuccary, leeks, radifh beets, 
parfnips, parfly, forrel, fkirrets, buglos, burr 
rage, chervil, fellary, {mallage, alltfanders, 
&c. In the beginning of the month fow allo 
lettuce, onions, garlick, purflain, turnips, car- 
rots, cabbages, peas, creffes, fennel and mar- 


‘joram ; tranfplant medicinal herbs, cover your 
melon plants with glafs ’till you remove them 
~ ftring your ftrawberry beds, and uncover af- 


paragus which you may now traniplant to 
new beds. -By thistime the bees fit, there- — 
fore’tis neceflary to keep them clofe night 


- and morning, if the weather prove foul. 


| Flower Garden. 
Plant box for borders. Sow pinks, fweet’ 


williams, carnations, wall and ftock gilliflow- 
--ers, french heneyfuckles, primrofes, lark- 


fpurs, Indian feabios, &c. On your hot beds 


- fow African marigolds, aramanthus, nafturti-: 


um 


Ve 


| Tse i te “fy 


sits indicam, the fenfible and humble plants? 


the: Afrigan and nafturtiom indicum will come: 
up in a.cold bed, in the midd'e of the month. _ 
- tranfplant.gillifowers and fibreus rooted — 


plants,, new, earthing up thofe uaremoving, 
Cover your choiceft, tulips ; fow ftock gilli. 
flowers atthe full moon,,to produce double 


~ 


i) 


ay; Oe ei ah L i tie 
Orchard and Kitchen Garden. 


Sow fweet marjoram, hyffop, bafil; thyme;, 
winter favory {curvy grafs, lettuce, purflain, 


- flowers, and at the latter end of the month if°- 
the weather be not to cold, open the windows. 
of your confervatory, which by ‘degrees. will. | 

harden your greens to bear the air,. 


eilliflowers, radifhes, marigolds, écc. » Set flips. 


of artichokes, lavender, thyme,’ penay-royal,. 
fage; \ rofemary,, 8c. Set “French, beans. 
and: fow turnips towards the middie. of the. 


month ; begin to plant forth your melons and 


cucumbers, gather. up worms ‘and {nails (at all. 


times) after the evering fhowers, open your 


» 


bee-hives, for now. they -hatch, look careful, 


to dei! and prepare hives, &e,. 


Pladias Garden: 


 Centintie hot- beds. for fuch exotic plants 
_as willnot arrive to perfection without them, - 


mil the alr, and common earth, be: endowed 
P3 with 


: . feet] 
with fuflicient heat, to preferve them abroad. 
Traniplant fuch fibrous roots as you had not 
finifhed in March, fuch as violets, hepatica, 
primrofes, &c. Shelter your feeding auricu- 
Jas from the fun, take your Indian tube rofes, 
parting the off-lets carefully, left you break 
their fangs, then put them in natural, not- 
forced earth, placing a layer of rich mould 
beneath and about the natural earth, which 
will nourifh the fibres, but not to touch the 
buds, then plunge your pot into a hot bed of 
-a moderate warmth, giving them no water’ 
till they fpring, then fet them under a fouth 
wall, watering them freely in dry weather, and — 
expect incomparable fhower in Auguft. Set 
out flos cardinalis, flip and fet marums, water 
anemones, ranunculas and plants in pots . 
_ once in two or three days, if the draught res 
quires it, obferving to preferve them. from 
ftorms of rain and hail. In fair weather you 
may venture to expofe fome of your tender 
_fhrubs, exeepting oranges,which muft. be lefe 
in till next: month: you may now graft o- 
_ ranges, lemons, pomgranets, jeflamines, &c. 
Mow carpet walks, and forget not to weed t 
fies) ates as PAT 

Re ae, Bae aN 

Orchard and Kitchen Garden. 

Hf you find your buds ready, yon may ino- 
culate ; fow purflainto have it young, let-- 
Laie , Baas tot 


i Parte 5; : 
“tuce, large fided cabbage, 8c. Look care- 
- fully to your melons, and towards the end of 
the month uncover them, fet your bees at 
acids and expect {warms. | 


Flower Gardens. 


Bring your oranges forth, tranfplant and 
remove them; tranfplant amaranthus, flos 
africanus,” narfturtium indicum, miribilia,— 
_ peruvians,. &c. from your hot beds in good 
rich foil, as much as may be in the fun ; give 
all your houfed plants which you do not re- 
move, frefh earth at the top, loofening the reft 
with a forth; take great care that you hurt 
not the roots, and be fure to cleanfe them 
from the duft they have contracted in the 
confervatory. Plant your ftock gilliflowers in 
~ beds at full moon, fhading them, after mid- 
day, as alfo your carrations, gather anemone 
feed as the dew rifes, and preferve them dry. 
Cut the ftalks of all bulbous roots you find 
~toodry. Sow hot and aramatic herbs. © 


JUNE 


Orchard and Kitchen Garden: 


Cleanfe vines of exuberant branches and 
tendrels, itopping the joint. Inooculate peach- 
es, apricots, and plumbs, apples, &c. Ga- 
ther herbs ar the full of the’ moon to keep ~ 
dry, fow lettuce, cheryil, radifh, 8c. Diftil 

td : a v arose | 
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wig 


| ) fawn boehee = 
* aromatic plants... Look to; your Boks: for; 
_ fwarms.and calls, Petar, inlets ¢ &e. fb 
L ee lower Garden: ue a. 
2 Tranfplant; autumnal cyclamens, take up Aris: 
ghaleedon, gatherthe ripett feeds of the choice: 
and preferve them dry: . Take up your tulips. 
and ranuncula 8 /the ttal ks being witheréd after: 
Fa ny and dry the roots wel, Lay gillifowers,, 
we hich will take root in. fix’ weeks, and be: 
ready te tran{plant into a iight leomy earth,, 
_you may plant fx or feven, in a-poty but be; 
earcful to one them trom too much rain., 
Slips of myrtle fer in a. cool and moift place,, 
do at this. time “fre quenrly. take RO _fuch, 
pik flowers are now blown, fave for { font let 

~ ting them have but a few layers to nourith. : 
-and but few buds; be. careful to’ fave none: 
for this purpofe that break: their pods, pres 
ferving them wet as much 4s poffible, Ss 

| te hw La be 

- Orchard and Kitchen Garden:. 

Water your planted trees and layers; prune 
apricets and’ peaches, faving as many of. the 
youngeft and moft promifing: foots asi are: 
well placed, cleanfe wall-fruit: from: fuper- 
fluous leaves, ftop the exuberant thoots of 
vines at the fecond } joint, remove your large: 


pea Picts nan in at to head vin. 
4 autumn, 
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autumn ; let fach garden herbs as you would 
fave run to feed. Sow latter peas, lettuce, 
chervil, &c. for young fallading ;. keep weeds 
from running to feed, and being to hoe; ga- 
the {nails that infett wall fruit, but pull not 
off the bitten fruit, for then they will begin 
with. others ; ftraiten the entrance of bee- 
hives, and affift them in. killing drones, wafps,. 
&c. by fetting ten] of beer sian with 

rede for them. | 


Flower Garden. 


Slip ftocks and other lignous plants and 
flowers, from henceferth to Michaelmas ; 
you may lay gilliflowers and carnations for 
- increafe, you may alfo lay laurels, myrtles, 
_ jeffamines and other greens. Clip box after 
rain, water your planted fhrubs and layers. 
Take up early your autumnal clynamens and 
trarf{plant them, gather early their feeds, and 
fow them prefently i in pots. At the latter end 
of the month, fift your beds for off-fets of tu- 

dips, anemonies, and ranunculuffes; you may. _ 
- alfo fow anemony feeds, keeping them tole- 
gale moitt. 


sAUGUST: 


dee: Oribird aud Kitchen Garden. 

. Inoculate early, if you began not fooner. 
Prune off all ue ghee tect brants and fhoots of 
ee $3 


OR Rec see cnganamnd Fi 88 Ee 
the fecond fpring, pull up the fuckers, clip. 
rofes that have now done bearing. . Sow col- 
lifowers and cabbages for winter plants, corn 
. -fallad, lettuce, marygolds, carrots, parfnips, 
turnips, {pianage, onions, curld endive, an- 
eclica, {curvy grafs and fuch plants as. will 
endure winter, pull up ripe onions and gar- 
’ lick, tranfplant fuch lettuce as you would 
have abide all. winter. Gather, olitary feeds, 
and clip and cut all fuch herbs and plants be-. 
“ fore full meon, within a handful ef the 
ground. * :, 
: Flower Garden. 
_ Gather feeds of fhrubs which you find tipe. . 
Now is the feafon for orange trees to bud, — 
inoculate therefore at the beginning of this 
month, take up balb roots of lillies, &c. dry 
them and lay ‘them up, plant: anemones to 
have flowers all winter, now earth your pots’. 
_. Of auriculas, tranfplant and divide their roots 
into a light rich earth, <w larkfheal, colum- 
bines, iron coloured fox gloves, hollihocks, 
&c. About Bartholomew-tide is the only fe- 
cure feafon to.remove and lay your perrenial 
_ greens, oranges, lemons, myrtles, phelereas, 
olianders, jeffamines, arbutus and other rare 
_ fhrubs, as pomegranates and whatever, is fub- 


 jJe& to be injured by froft. : 


- : 
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SEPTEMBER. 
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Orchard and Kitchen-gardem = * » 


In dry weather, Pither fach winter fruits 
as are ripe, and.daily pick up the windfalls; 


if you mean to preferve them, releafe inocu- 


lated buds. Sow lettuce, radifh, cabbage, 


Apinnage and colliflower feeds, winter herbs 


and rots. Tran{plant moft eating and phy- 


fical plants ; plant {trawberries from the wood, 


and earth up your winter-plants and fallads, 
fet fourth your cabbages and colliflowers that 


were fet in Auguft:.:: Take up your bees.and 
ftraighten the entrance ef fuch hives. as you. -. 


leave. | 
| Flower Garden. 
i Ma 


: Sow auriculas, crocufes, &c. Siake your By 
autumnal flowers and plants; take up your ~— 
gillifiowers earth and all, which plant-in pots 


or fhady borders.: About Michaelmas if the 


weather be fair and ‘not foggy, retire your 
choice of greens and rareft plants, being dry, © 
into your confervatory, ordering them with | 
-freth mould, taking away fome of the upper- - 


moft, and ftirring up the reft. Fill the cafes 


with rich and-well digefted foil, leaving the © » 
doors and windows ftill open, and giving ~ 


them much air, fo that the winds are not 


i | 4 q 


. 
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fharp and the air fegey, fhut them up by de- 
grees: as the myrtle will endure abroad near - 
a month longer, fet fuch plants as will not 
endure houfe, into the earth abroad, pets and 
all full three inches beneath the furface of the 
earth, covering them with glaffes well cloath- 
ed with fweet and dry mols, but upon warm 
days and gentle fhowers uncover them. 


OCTOBER. 
Orchard and Kitchen-garden. 


Trench ground, plant and tranfplant all 
forts of fruits trees, having loft their leaves, 
and that fo foon as they fall, but take no trees 
fr the wall of above two years grafting, lay 
bare the roots of old, unthrifty, or overhatty 
blooming trees, gather your remaining fruit, 
the weather being dry, in the decreafe of the. 
moon. Plant and quafh quickfets, remove 
grafts after the fecond year, except dwarts 
which may ftand till the third. Set fruit 
flones three inches deep, the fharp end upper- 
- moit, cover them with fern er ftraw, which 
take off at fpring ; you may yet fow Genoa 
luttuce and radifhes which will laft all win- 
ter. 

Flower Garden. 

Houfe your hyacinthus tube rofe, you may 
continue fewing as laft month, plant fome 

tite | anemones 


ears § 


ranean. 


anemones and ranunculas, which befure cover | y 


from froft, but give them air at all tempe- 
rate intervals, remove your gilliflowers from 


much rain; all forts of bulbous roots may be 
now buried. Beat, roll aad mow carpet walks. 


and camomile, finith your laft weeding. . 


NOVEMBER, 
Orchard and Kitchen Garden. 


following year ; continue to fet and tranfplant 


fet trees; turn your melon ground, mixing . 
ing it with rich earth, and lay it in ridges 


againft {pring. Trench ground for artichokes, 
few and fet peas and beans, lay up in cellars 
carrots, turnips, par{nips, cabbages, &c. Fer 
feed on {pending, crop afparagus, covering 


it with dung, and make beds to plant in ~ 


fpring, take up potatoes for winter ending. 
Flower Garden. 
Sow auricula feeds, plant fibrous roots, 


rofes, althea frutex, fyringas, _peonies, &c. 
if the weather require it, quite inclofe the 


tender plaints, in your confervitory, and if = 


the froft is fevere, kindle fome charcoal, 


“which when. done fnoaleihg, putin a hole, ‘ 


in 


- 


\ | : ok 
Plant young ftandard and wall-trees; fur- 
nifh your nurfery with. ftocks to graft on the « 


Si Px .2om | 

‘in the middle of the floor, when the fun fhines 
you may expofe them through a glafs, but be 
careful to inclofe them before the fun leaves 
‘them, otherwife they will fuftain damage; be 
very {paring to water them, unlefs they be- 
come dry and it doth not-freeze, you- may 
with care refrefh them with a little water 
mingled with fheep’s or cow’s dung, be fure — 
never to beftow any water on your aloes or 
fedums all the winter, but fhould they  be- 
come dry to an extreme you may fet them to 
‘air on a fair day. Plant foreft trees for walks 
in this month, and they fhall thrive. 


DECEMBER. 
Orchard and Kitchen Garden. 


Plant vines and ftocks for grafting, prune 
and nail wall fruit (or if you pleafe may defer 
it a month or two lenger) and ftandard trees, 
fet all forts of kernels, ftones, &c. as im the 
daft month, trench ground and dung it for 
borders, &c. Turn and refrefh autumnal 
~ fruit. | | 
Flower Garden. 

Set traps for vermin, preferve your ane- 
mones, &c. from too much rain, or violent 
.frofts; keep the doors and windows of your 
gonfervatory well opened; in open weather 
3 : det 


rigour! 


fet your ranunculas in a bed of rotten: thatch, 
or ftraw with good mould above and below, 


you may alfo fet your beft anemones in a little © 


rich loomy earth, fifted through a wire fieve, 


Prelerve your fountain pipes frem cracking 


by froft,, in re them aide warm horfe 
hieters*% 


Direbiobs for Prise 
When a tree has produced two well dif- 
pofed branches with fome weak ones inter- 


mixed, they fhould be fhertened, equally to . 


the lenoth of five or fix inches; and if the 


pofition of thé two braaches be irregular, 
there muft be only one left to begin the for- rat 


mation of your tree. 


A tree wi'l fometimes thoot, five, fix, or 


feven branches, the firtt year ; whe this hap- 


pens, three or four only of the belt branches 4 


are to be preferved. 


A multitude of branches in the Grft year, | 
is not always a fign of vigour; for they fome-— 
times prove weak, occafioned by the infir-_ 


_mity. of the roots: in pruning, generally a 


vigorous tree cannot have teo many brandhes: 


if they are well an ile nor a waak one. too 
ey a 


The fap of all trees matt be kept within 


due bound and a greater liberty is to be al- 


lowed to ftrone trees than to weak ones; for — 
which reafon ftrong and vigorous branches are - 


Q) 2. this Mahe ee 
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left of a greater length than feeble ones : and 
it 1s beft to prune “weak, fickly trees early, 

that the fap may not be too much wafted. 

In the pruning of. wall fruit trees, all 
‘branches fhooting directly forward .are to 
be cut off clofe to the branch they fpring 
‘from; andthe vtmoft care muft be taken to. 
prevent their being too much crouded with 
wood, it being often neceflary to take off 
even bearing branches, to preferve your trees 
in beauty and health ; for it is impoffible too 
great a number of branches thould be fup- 
plied with juices as they ought, and if they 
are Dot either the blofoms will drop off, or 
the’fruit wil never ripen. 

You fhould ever be careful to refer ne 2 
convenient fpace between one branch and 
another in all prunings ;. alfo that one branch. 
does not crofs another, which offends the 
fight, unlefs it be to cover a {pace 1 in the wall, 
which looks ftill more difagreeabie ; a lender 
bearing branch may, notwithftanding, fome- 
times be permitted to fteal behind the main 
body of the tree, and be no offence to the 
eye. 

4 That a tree may be the better cifpofed to 
bear fruit, the branches fhould be carried ho- 
rizontally as much as poffible ; for the more 
perpendicular the branches of a’tree are led, 
the more they are inclined to run into great ~ 
woed and barrennefS.. 


Small 


: [ eroa Mie shits 
Small weak branches, fhooting from the | 
‘like, fhould be cut away, as fhould all fhoots | 
put forth ia autumn. : , | 
When ar old tree fhoots ftronger branches 
towards the bottom than the tep, and the top. 
is fickly, it muft be cut off, and a new figure 
formed from the lower branches; but if the. 
top be in good health, you muft cut off the 
lower ones, unlels it be a few that are well 
lacey | 
Where old trees are in a weak condition, to. 
preferve them, they are to be difburthened — 
totally, leaving a few branches only fhortened 
to five or fix inches. : Nt. : 
Having thus laid down the principal rules 
. for pruning im general, I now come to the 
management of the peach, and other fruit 
trees in particular. | 
‘Among a number of peach trees, itis eafy — 
_ to.difcover fuch as are proper for your pur- 
pole, it being, after two or three years plant- 
ing, fo apt.to put forth its bearing branches. 
When peach tress are vigorous, it is beft to 
defer the firft pruning till they are ready to ~ 
bloffiom, when you may be at a certainty in 
_preferving thofe branches which are moft pro- 
-mifing of fruit, and then to-fhorten them as 
_ they require. : Nat ARORA ick 
You may foon difeover the fruit-bearing 
branches by their fwelling buds, and yeu 
fhould reduce them to the length of five or 
oe: Be de cere es a dies 
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Wipe fetay yeh iet 
fix inches; the laft year’s fhoots may be left 
ten or twelve inches long. | . 

In the fpace of about three years, all the 
wood muft, at feveral prunings, be taken 
away; but in the mean time the wall is to' be 

 furnifhed with other wood. : 3 

When you have reduced your tree to beau> . 

ty and order, you have little to do but thin- 

ning yeur fruit till Midiummer, when. the 
dhoots are to be fhortened and faftened to the 
wall, giving the fruit the advantage of the 
fun as.much as poffible. 

If the peach tree makes over hafte in its.. 
bearing ; ’tis a fign of infirmity, and muft be 
managed, by pruning the branches fhort, and. 
plucking off moft of the: blofioms or fruit 5: 
which it is much lefs difficult to do when 
a peach is over vigorous, for then nature 184 
apt to malse a contulion,. which requires. the: 
greateft fill to know what branches. are fit: 
to be chofen, and what rejected. | 

The peach tree requires a fecond, and: 
fometimes.a third pruning ; the laft of which. — 

. “is to be performed about the middle of May,. 
or in June or July. | . 
' ‘The apricot and neCtarine may be pruned 
in then: fame manner as the peach 3. but then 
it fhould be obferved, that the apricot is more 
apt to run to wood than any other, of. thele 
- kind of. wall-frui¢ trees, adie 
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“Direttions ae Grafting. 


The ufual ways of erafting. are, in the cleft- 
—in the bark—by aon si whip- rBraie 


ing. 


Grafting. in the cleft, or din: erafting, is 


| performed: on the cherry, pear, and plummp- 


ftocks, in the manner. fo.lowing : 
When you have ch fen a Kock, ina Gaodte 


place, cut off the head of it, loping : ; then, 


with your knife make the top horizontally 
even ; which being done, make a flit of near 


two. inches deep down the middle. of the ie 
ftock.; in which fix a cyon, floped-on each: ~ 
fide from a bud, and clofing the bark of both” 


exactly, tie them round with oafs. 
When you have thus finifhed your erafting, 
puta quantity of clay and horfe dung, tem- 
pered together, round the flock and lower 


part of the cyon, in doing which, be careful 


not to difturb the latter. 
Grafting in the bark.is generally perform- 
ed only on apples, by cutting the head of the 


the ftock as already dire€ed ; but inftead of. 


flitting it, flit only the bark a little above 
an inch on the fouth weft fide, or as long as 


' the floped part of the cyon; then loofening - 


; the top of the bark with your knife, put in 


the 
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the cyon (being prepared with “a flat rope 
“about an. incl long, ‘ending in a pelnt, and 
begun from the back-fide of. an eye ; and clo- 
+ Ting 12 as above, cover it alfo in the fame. 
manner with clay. | 
When either an’ apple, pear, ‘plum, or 
_ Cherry-tree, wants a branch to make the tree 
-» ‘whiform, a graftsmay be put into the fide” 
without cutting the head of ic. . 
Gratting by approach, or inarching, is per- - 
formed when a ftock grows fo near another 
‘tree, the fruit of which you would propagate, 
that it-may be joined. wich a branch of that 
~ tree; by cute! ne the fides of the braneh and 
—ftock “about three* inches jong, : and fitting 
them, thay the paflages of the fay may meet 5 
in which + Soflure ict them be bound and then. 
clayed., : 
When they are well cemented, cut of the: 
“head of the flock about four inches al ove the’ 
bindine; and. in March’ following, having’ 
cut off che ftub thac was-left of the fteck, and. 
the cyon underneath, clofe the grafted place,. 
_ thet.yourmay be certain ir will iabfiit by the: © 
* ftock nly. . : 
‘This manner of grafting agrees beft with 
vines, pomegranates, persia’ and fuch like: 
fhrubs. | 
When the ftock and: cyon ¢ are of the iit 
Dignels, the CPIeHOR: of whipping is. per- 
formed, 
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Eat by floping the flock and cyon much. 
‘about an inch, fo. as to make them fit,.and 
then tying them togetisty, and claying the . 
place. . | : - 
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A Corrrcrion of RECEIPTS. 
omake ENGLISH WINES. 


To make Orange Wine. 


JAKE ten gallons of water, and twenty 
pounds of fugar, boil it half an hour, 

_ fkimming ali the time ; have ready the peels)” 
of an hundred oranges in a tub, fo thin pared 

_ that no white does appear ; then pour on your ~ 
boiling liquor, and keep it clofe ;. you moft - 
ufe none of the fkins or feeds, but pick the 
meat clean out, and |when the liquor is blood’ 
warm, putit in, with fix fpoon fulls of new. _ 
—yeaft; let it work two days, then put it into ~ 
a vefielwith a gallon of white wise, and a 
quart of brandy 3 putting a lump of acinks Into 7m 
every boitle. i 


To make Cowflip Wine, | 
Take thirty gallons of water and fixty. ~ 
ie pounds of fugar, boil then together three) 
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Be quarters of an hour, fkimming ic well, then. One 
\ putintcoatuband let it ftand.’till ic be.colds, 
then. put in n eighteen Bec of cowflips, ‘its pes | 


‘ ee : prey: dozen 
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dozen of lemons pared very thin, and put the 


 fkins intothe iquor then f{queeze the juice 
very well out of the lemons, purto it a gill 


of new yeait, and put it into your liquor ; 
letit be beaten three times a day for three 


- days together, then tun into a barrel cowflips - - 
and all ; when it hath done working, bung tt 


up clofe for three weeks, then botile it; be- 
fure to put a good weight of fugar to ‘t. 


To make Gooleberry Wine. 


..Take your goofeberries before they be over: 


ripe, bruife them in a wood bowl, but not 


too finall,- left you, bruife the feeds ; then 
meafure them, and to every gallon of bruifed . 
berries, put two gallons of cold.,water, ftir 
“them well together, and let them ftand a night 
anda day clofecovered ; then ftrian your li- . 
- quor from your berries into.a tub ; if it comes. 
thick, you may. ftrain it through a bag; to 
every gallon of liquor, put two pounds of . 


loaf fugar diffolved, ftir it well together, then 
put it into a barrel, and let it work two days 5 


then bung it up fora week and draw it outof 
the barrel through a bag ; put the dregs out 


cof the barrel, and wath itout witha little of 


~ the liquor, and to every gallon of ‘liquor add 


half a pound more fugar, ftir it well together, 


and put it into the fame barrel again, bung it 
up fora month, then it will be fit for bottling. — 
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Te make Currantberry-Wine. 

Gather your currants full ripe, ftrip and 
bruife them, and to every gallon ofthe pulp. — 
put two quarts of water, let itftandinatube 
twenty-four hours, then run it through a fieve 
and to every gallon, of. liquor, put. two. 
pounds of fine fugar, ftir it till it be well dif- 
folved, then put it into a clean barrel, let it 
ftand two days, then.draw it clean off, and. 
put in half a pound more fugar to every gal-. 
lon, ftir it. in, well to diffolve it, wath your- 

barrel, bung:it up as clofe as you can, and let - 
“it ftand Gx weeks, then bottle it; put a little- 
fugar in every bottle. When you bruife the. 
berries, take care that you do not bruife the. 
feeds. 
To make Cherry-Wine.. 


’ Pull the ftalks, bruife the cherries, Withobd 
breaking the ftones, prefs them hard through. 
a hair bag, and to every gallon of liquor, — 
put two pounds of fugar ; fill your veffel, and. 
let it work as long as. it makes a noife, then 
ftop it for fix weeks, and when fine, draw it. 
into dry bottles, putting a lump of fugar into. 
every bottle ; it will be fit to drink in three. 
» months. 
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